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PLAIN TRUTHS FOR ENGLAND. 
Tuere used to be a conviction profoundly rooted in 
the English mind, that one Englishman was sufficient 
to beat three Frenchmen. It has been outgrown by 
the common sense of the people; but there is still a 
pretty general impression that we tower high above the 
continent in morals, and that our whole social state is 
superior. I rather like the idea of a people having a 
good conceit of themselves ; but it should not be carried 
to a degree precluding their further improvement, or 
indulged in at the expense of an unjust opinion of other 
nations. When an unprejudiced Englishman becomes 
personally acquainted with the foreign states nearest to 
us, he can scarcely fail to have his opinion of them 
exalted. He begins to see that, if they have nob all 
our virtues, they have some of their own perhaps 
equally good, and that in some points they excel us. 

Perhaps the most striking thing to a liberal-minded 
Englishman of the present day on his first entrance into 
Belgium and Germany, is that there is not in those 
countries any appearance of that vast class of irredeem- 
ably outcast people who now occupy so large a space in 
every British city. Long accustomed as he has been 
to hear of such dismal hordes at home, and to see 
them wandering in irrepressible mendicancy into the 
better quarters of all the large towns, where their 
appearance serves as the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast, he experiences a sense of blessed relief when, 
after looking a little about him, he becomes assured 
that civilisation and all the symptoms of wealth can 
exist without necessarily being attended by the rags 
and practical savagery which seem to be, as it were, 


|, their negative pole in this country. These lands have 


no Ireland to pour in ready-made wretchedness. They 
have nothing analogous to the wynds of Glasgow, the 
cellars of Liverpool, and the sinks of filth which fester 
in Bethnal-Green. They may, indeed, have their forlorn 
poor: no doubt some considerable proportion of each 
population is poor. But the remarkable fact is, that 
they have no such vast hopeless hordes of miserables 
as we have. There is not with them, as with us, a con- 
stant residuum of the people, large in number, wholly 
sunk in vice and misery, and a threatening focus of 
moral and physical disease to all around them. In 
city as in country, the humblest of the community have 
a neat, cleanly, and substantial appearance ; rags and 
squalor are rare. You may see indubitable tokens 
that certain persons are in slender ci t for 
instance, a number of women at market, each with only 
a little fruit to sell, and that of exceedingly small value ; 
yet these persons will be tolerably well clad. One can 
see that, however poor, they are frugal, considerate 
people, living within their means, and observing the 
decencies of life. We should not expect to see persons 


of the same class so neat and decent here ; they would 
spend half their income in drams, and themselves and 
their children would be dirty and half naked. 
Switzerland might be described as almost wholly a 
country of poor people; at least, of people in very 
moderate, if not pinched circumstances. The farms are 
mostly small, and hard is the labour by which a livelihood 
is made. Resident gentry are not to be seen, nor any 
other wealthy class to furnish profitable employment. 
The whole case is simply, poor hunian nature set to 
scratch a subsistence out of the soil with its ten fingers. 
Accordingly, the peasantry present few appearances of 
comfort: they have no luxuries and no leisure. But, 
while truly poor, the Swiss are a decent-living people. 
They appear in sound clothing, themselves and their 
children. Their houses are neat, even pretty. On 
Sundays, they come forth en masse té church, all making 
a goodly appearance in each other’s eyes. That beau- 
tiful and affecting sight, humble poverty priding itself 
on keeping up a comely show before the eyes of God 
and man, is the rule there, as it is the exéeption here. 
They may have little, but they always have something 
between them and stark-staring misery. One can loo 
on such poverty, and love and honour it. ‘ 
Seeing such things on the continent, the English- 
man to whom they are new finds many of his old-estab- 
lished ideas revolutionised. He begins to ask himself 
seriously, if his country can justly be said to be superior 
to all others, when the base of the social pyramid is 
there in comparatively so unsatisfactory a state. What 
signifies it, he asks, that the English labouring classes 
have so much more wealth weekly distributed among 
them, if it results in their presenting generally a less 
appearance of decent life?. What signifies it that Eng- 
land can boast of her millions of active and ingenious 
sons—active and ingenious beyond all the people that 
have ever been on earth—and whose many mechanical 
works reach a grandeur of result such as has never for- 
merly been known, if it be found that a simple people, 
with comparatively narrow resources, fulfil more per- 
fectly the conception we have of a moral community ? 
Even respecting some of the noted failings of neighbour 
nations, we may find that we have not been percipient 
of the whole truth. For example, while justly loathing 
the indifference of the French to the matrimonial tie, 
we may have overlooked the fact that, after all this 
drawback, there is a far less proportion of crime to 
population in France than in England. With all their 
warlike spirit and their unsettledness, they are substan- 
tially a more innocent people than the English. We 
regard the Spanish pcople with little respect, thinking 
of them perhaps as little above the semi-barbarism of 
the middle ages ; yet the Spanish peasantry are allowed 
by those who know them to be a people living in a 
state of virtuous simplicity which would shame the 
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working-classes of boastful England. The great con- 
sideration, however, is, that the continent, with per- 
haps the single exception of Paris, nowhere presents 
those unsightly masses of a practically barbarous popu- 
lation, which nestle in immediate juxtaposition with 
the affluent upper and middle classes of Britain, and 
from whose depths of degradation we occasionally hear 
such startling reports of filth, disease, and unheard-of 
criminality, notwithstanding all that poor-rates, chari- 
table missions, and private beneficence can do and sacri- 
fice in their behalf. 

And why is all this? Simply, he in time perceives, 
because the foreign labouring populations, along with 
their slender gains, maintain frugal, temperate, and 
considerate habits. Our Englishman remembers with 
surprise, at the end of his tour, that though he has 
seen ten times more abundant appearances of enjoy- 
ment among the people than he ever did in the same 
time in England, he never once saw a drunk person. 
He knoweth well that ‘ universal England rageth 
drunk,’ which makes a mighty difference, for drink is 
notoriously irreconcilable with decency and rectitude. 

It is no doubt true that many other circumstances 
press with more or less force on the labouring classes, 
and that these ought as far as possible to be altered ; and 
it is not less true that a large portion of these classes 
are entirely free from the vice here alluded to, while 
many may be described as provident and careful men. 
There is another exception having a regard to time, in 
as far as crises of distress in the commercial affairs of 
the country bear now and then very hardly on the 
welfare of the masses. What is meant, however, is 
that, when all these exceptive considerations are al- 
lowed for, it remains still as a distressing charge 
against the labouring people of Britain, that they mis- 
spend a large proportion of their gains in what induces 
idleness and degradation. On such a subject it is of 
course impossible to get any evidence that does not 
apply more or less partially. Yet when we find every- 
body that has to do with working-people in any capa- 
city (always excepting those who write the newspapers 
addressed to them) having his particular tale to tell of 
the reckless and dissipated habits of individuals in the 
class, it is impossible to doubt that these habits are of 
extensive prevalence. The chaplain of Preston jail 
speaks in one of his Reports of the extent to which 
‘the insane fondness for drink prevails among the whole 
working part of the people.’ ‘An opportunity,’ he 
says, ‘ presented itself, which enabled me to estimate, or 
rather to ascertain, the weekly expenditure in liquor of 
all the men—hard-working labourers and skilled arti- 
sans—employed by one master.’ [He gives tables of 
particulars, and goes on. J ‘We see there that, taking 
any 100 or 150 well-employed workmen, each of them, 
on the average, devotes to the pleasures of drink more 
than 25 per cent. of his earnings; that many married 
men thus squander 40 or 50 per cent.; and that some 
are so infatuated as to throw away weekly, in drink, 
35s. out of 40s. wages.’ The same gentleman has 
ascertained that 15,000 persons were brought up before 
the magistrates in Lancashire in 1846, charged with 
drunkenness. An examination of the records, which he 
has kept for many years, shows that ‘the offences for 
which distress is pleaded are exceeded by fivefold those 
in which drunkenness is admitted’ Another jail chap- 
lain avers, ‘ without fear of being charged with exagge- 
ration, that about four-fifths of the inmates of our prisons 
owe their first fall from virtue, as well as their present 
disgrace, to this brutalising vice.’* The ordinary tale 


* Thirteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons ; IV. Northern 
District, pp. 5, 20, 2 


of the masters of great works, and it must be to some 
extent true, is, that the men of large wages are usually 
the most dissipated, and bring up their families in the 
least creditable manner. The usual report of the gentle- 
men who conduct savings’ banks is, that the poorer 
artisans and the agricultural labourers, whose wages 
also are on a low scale, are the chief depositors; the 
well-paid workmen of towns are little seen at those estab- 
lishments. Gentlemen have set themselves to gather 
the statistics of dissipation, and we hear of Glasgow 
with its three thousand taverns consuming a million’s 
worth of liquor annually ; Greenock its L.120,000; 
nay, even a small country town of two thousand in- 
habitants, and no sort manufactures to bring in 
wealth, will be found to devote L.5000 annually to liquor, 
though it must be a mystery where all the money comes 
from. Then the estimate for the whole empire is well 
known to be sixty-five millions, or considerably more 
than the annual revenue. Why is there no Crabbe 
among the living poets to give rhetorical force to these 
facts, to paint the English working-men of these latter 
times of inordinate wealth, and consequently elevated 
wages, worse off as a class than their own narrow- 
circumstanced ancestors; to show them actually less 
miserable in many cases with small than with large 
returns, with short than with full time, because then 

of less means of ruining their health and 
corrupting that morality in which resides happiness ; 
to paint the swelter and reek of low public-houses, 
where men fall back to something worse than the 
savage ; to show women, and even children drawn into 
the magic circle of debauchery, so as to leave nothing 
pure or healthy in the poor man’s home? Oh kind 
Heaven, to think of so many who might be better if 
they chose, thus left year year to be their own 
destroyers ! 

The poverty of the labouring classes in this country 
is a fact. Another fact is the comparative comfort of 
the middle classes. It is a ready way of rationalising 
the two facts, that the latter have their comfort at the 
expense of the former. When we look into actual life, 
what do we see? The middle classes full of care about 
their little means, eager to satisfy engagements in the 
first place, scrupulous about undertaking matrimonial 
obligations, or taking any ease or indulging in any 
luxury, till their prospects for the future are —— 
secure. All this time the working man feels himse 
entitled to have any gratification he can obtain with 
his wages, whatever may come of the future: with or 
without an income, he claims the privilege of marrying, 
leaving all consequences of his slighted duties to the 
humanity of society.* So far from thriving at the 
expense of the poor, it rather appears that the middle 
classes only thrive by their frugal and industrious con- 
duct, in spite of the burdens which the poor are con- 
tinually throwing upon them. 

It is surely most piteous that, in a country where 
labour is better remunerated than anywhere on earth, 
the gains of the labouring classes should have so little 
effect in oting their actual benefit. The great 
bulk of all the fruits of industry in this country goes to 
the labouring classes; and at the end of the year the 
account they have to give of it is—nil. All has been 
eaten and drunk, and yet with a less effect in making 
life comely, decent, or comfortable—not to speak of sur- 
rounding it with exalting and refining influences—than 
is found to accrue from the labours of infinitely less- 
favoured nations. The real wealth acquired or set by 
in Britain is little compared with what might be. The 
very heart and pith of the country may be said to be 
in a measure destroyed as soon as it has been 
formed. Under a changed system, the labouring classes 
might be the possessors of large wealth, to the enor- 
mous increase of the productive powers of the country. 


* As an instance illustrative of this kind of recklessness, one of 
the ‘ unemployed ' labourers maintained last winter in Edinburgh 
by public charity at a half-fictitious labour paid with 9d. a day, 
married on the strength of that aliment ! 
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This is an idea not familiar to them, and to which they 
are apt to turn a deaf ear; but the only thing wanting 
for it is will. Poorer people than they generally are, 
save and thus protect themselves from many evils. 
Why should this not be a more general virtue? 
Money is the universal leverage of the social world— 
to have none is simply to be powerless there. With 
this in store, it is unspeakable what might be effected 
by the labouring classes for their own benefit. They 
might provide themselves with handsome dwellings, in 
lieu of the unhealthy hovels which too many now 
inhabit; they might insure themselves and their de- 
pendants against all the contingencies to which assur- 
ance is now applied by the middle classes, and against 
pauperism besides. There is nothing to prevent vast 
numbers of them from taking a share of the business 
of the country as masters, in some modification of 
the system of copartnery, if they would only con- 
descend to take the common-sense means of attain- 
ing such ends which they see adopted by the middle 
classes— namely, sobriety, frugality, and integrity. 
England, in short, might become the paradise of the 
masses, if the masses so willed. But the masses in 
England are unfortunately an ignorant body, the dupes 
of their own self-conceited and self-indulgent habits. 
Their technical ingenuity and industry have been suf- 
fered to go beyond their general intelligence, their 
morals, and their discretion. In these circumstances 
they have become the sport of crazy theorists and de- 
signing adventurers, and seem as if, so far from im- 
proving their own circumstances by just means, they 
would gladly see all besides reduced to their own 
miserable level. The only conceivable outlet from such 
a barbarous dilemma, is the diffusion of a real civilisa- 
tion among the humbler orders. They require true and 
honest instruction, that they may be enabled to ascer- 
tain their own just interests, and learn how to guide 
their affairs to good and worthy issues. The question 
for the rest of the community is not now, Shall we ex- 
tend education to the masses? but, Shall we permit the 
masses to live uneducated? For verily it is a threaten- 
ing problem, this perpetual misuse of all the gifts of Pro- 
vidence by the labouring poor, attended by a standing 


} conviction of self-love, that the consequent sufferings 


are the guilt of another portion of the community. Did 
England know her true interests, she would not wait 
for the machinery required to convey knowledge and 
reason to these benighted intellects, till the settlement 
of certain points of arrangement which have been matter 
of dispute for ages, and will be so for ages to come, but 
determine to take the salvation of her institutions into 
her own hands. From all appearances, it cannot be done 
too soon. 


CHERRY-TREE HUT. 


From one of the breezy heath-covered commons of 
‘merry England,’ a long and winding lane led to a quiet 
scattered village, and also to a ruinous ivy-covered 
church. This lane was very narrow, and steep at the 
extremities, running down into a deep valley, through 
which bounded a sparkling streamlet ; it was, moreover, 
shaded by trees, so that when the summer sun burnt 
up the grass on the common to a dark thirsty-looking 
brown, here refreshment and shelter from the glare 
were sure to be found. Here many song-birds congre- 
gated, and towards the end of May, the concert of 
nightingales, when the stars were glittering overhead, 
was perfectly ravishing ; to say nothing of early prim- 
roses, violets, and wild roses, loading the air with deli- 
cious fragrance. It had been called ‘ Love Lane’ from 
time immemorial, and memories of happy days and 
youthful companionship lingered around the spot. In 
the heart of the green valley, and in the middle of the 
lane, stood a low wooden cottage, containing three 


rooms. The entrance to the little garden led over a 
few planks thrown across the streamlet. This garden 
surrounded the cot, while before it was a primitive well 
of pure and crystal water ; sun-flowers, hollyhocks, wall- 
flowers, and daisies in abundance, bloomed around; but 
the principal part of the ground was occupied by herb 
and lavender beds. The pride of the demesne, however, 
consisted in a cherry-tree, whose trunk grew against 
the side of the wooden tenement, and whose branches 
spread protectingly far over and above the thatched 
roof. Well and appropriately might it be called ‘ Cherry- 
Tree Hut,’ for in spring-time it was a gorgeous sight to 
look on those luxuriant white blossoms, no less than 
when the marvellous-sized cherries were ripe: it was 
the king of cherry-trees—no wonder that old Adam 
Page loved it so fondly. The cot, the well, the garden, 
the beautiful tree, all were his own; and here he had 
lived a life-time with his only child, a daughter, now 
rather beyond middle age. As a herbalist of sagacity 
and experience, he realised sufficient means for all their 
humble wants, Tabby Page adding not a little to their 
store by her skill in concocting lavender and other dis- 
tilled waters. Indeed her delicious scents were cele- 
brated throughout the country, and sought for by many 
a dainty belle, who, leaving her luxurious carriage, 
tripped down the declivity to visit the pleasant home 
of Adam and Tabby Page. 

This home was a picture of simplicity and con- 
tentment ; everything was clean, orderly, and well 
arranged: it carried you back in imagination to a 
hundred years ago, so quaint and old-world were all 
its domestic details. Adam himself belonged not to 
this age, but to the far past; and he heartily detested 
all innovation and change, inventions and improve- 
ments, and considered most of them as a mere tempt- 
ing of Providence. Newspapers travelled not down 
Love Lane; letters were as rare as angels’ visits are 
said to be; and Adam abominated the sight of those 
* new-fangled Queen’s heads,’ and would by no means 
patronise the penny-post. The police he looked upon 
with suspicious eyes, regarding them as intruders, and 
of foreign origin; he mourned for the watchmen of the 
olden times, and their nocturnal warnings, with tid- 
ings of ‘a rainy night,’ or ‘a starlight morning;’ he 
yearned after the four-horse coach and guard’s horn; 
he mourned for old trees cut down, old houses levelled, 
old things done away with, and new ones established. 
His inveterate prejudice and obstinacy amused some 
persons, whilst others felt pained to see an aged man so 
positive and presumptuous, thinking and talking as if 
nothing could move him or his, as if earthly vicissitude 
had no power over his individual lot. Thus when he 
heard of this or that undergoing alteration, he would 
exclaim, ‘Thank God, this cot is my own; here the 
hand of the spoiler cannot come whilst I live; that is 
impossible!’ ‘* Not impossible, dear father,’ ventured to 
suggest the gentle Tabby, ‘ but very improbable cer- 
tainly.’ ‘ Impossible, I say, girl’ (she was still a girl with 
him) ; ‘ impossible !’ vehemently urged old Adam, strik- 
ing his oak staff on the ground; ‘ for if it was burnt 
down, are we not insured? and could we not build it 
up again, stock and plank the same? No—no! change 
comes not here ! No Naboth shall purchase my vineyard 
at any price.’ 

A favourite haunt of Adam was the churchyard, with 
its numerous monuments, surrounding the mouldering 
and deserted house of prayer, at the head of the valley. 
Many unknown and nameless mounds were there, and 
many records of the departed; but towering above all 
other memorials was a on 
were traced, not ian hieroglyphics, c 
equally difficult for the uninitiated to decipher 
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and there, amid the quaint English lettering of past 
centuries, might be distinguished the time-henoured 
name of ‘ Elvin,’ knight and baron, dame and ladye. 
It is very certain that Adam Page had never heard of 
* Old Mortality, so that he could not be suspected of 
imitation ; while the simple and original feeling which 
prompted him to use his best endeavours to e 
this identical monument from decay, was uhd oh, 
stronger associations than respect for antiquity or re- 
membrances of youth. Tabby’s mother had been the 
favourite handmaiden of the last lady of Elvin, and she 
had died after two years of perfect wedded happiness, 
leaving this only child; so that, as Adam often said, 
he had been both father and mother to poor Tabby. 
Cherry-Tree Hut, with its productive garden, was the 
dower bestowed on the youthful bride by her grateful 
mistress, in consideration of long and faithful family 
service. 

All were scattered and gone now—scarcely one of the 
ruined and degenerate race left; what they had been 
was here alone recorded: to Adam Page they had re- 
presented indeed the best nobility of earth. Still he 
pointed out the spot where the fine mansion with its 
moated slopes had stood ; rows of stuccoed houses occu- 
pied its site now—and supreme was the contempt with 
which he looked upon them all. Here he pointed to the 
vestige of a pathway under a low arched passage, which 
had led through a portion of the forest-like grounds ; 
but where were all those grand ancestral trees now— 
where the pleasant woodlands—the rookery and pre- 
serves? All gone, disappeared, built over; a thousand 
houses and gardens, where the gray mansion, in ter- 
raced solitude, had stood for ages. Ah! no wonder that 
Adam Page sought the churchyard with its mementos 


| of departed greatness: often might he be seen carefully 


| cleansing the sides of the marble obelisk, obliterating all 
| damp and mould, and gazing lovingly on his handiwork. 


If you addressed him then, he would perhaps tell you 
how a lady of Elvin, whose name he read aloud, used to 
come every night, at the hour of twelve, to pray beside 
her young warrior husband who slept here—how she 
had mourned for him two years thus—how Tabby’s 
great-great-grandfather used to watch his lady from a 
respectful distance—and how, on a wintry night, when 
she had knelt longer than usual, he became alarmed, 
and ventured to advance; but the lady moved not, 
spoke not—she was dead! her broken heart had ceased 
to beat, and she was laid by her husband’s side: few 
ple knew these circumstances, for the affair was 
ittle spoken of. Elvin Hall was a hermit’s home, and 
the pastor of the church belonged to the noble stock ; 
now the tower was a ruin, the vaults rose in heaps, and 
a new edifice, in the worst style of modern architecture, 
stood not far off. Never could Adam Page be persuaded 
to enter that. He had never crossed the threshold of a 
house of prayer since Elvin Church had fallen into dis- 
use: he still continued to worship at the solitary shrine, 
amid the forgotten dead of past generations. 

It is ten years since I paid my last visit to Cherry- 
Tree Hut; it was on an evening towards the end 
of June, and the sun was sinking behind the dis- 
tant hills: Adam Page was seated in the front of his 
dwelling, beside the bright weli-side, and overshadowed 
by the patriarchal cherry-tree; he leant his chin on a 
stout oak staff, and complacently gazed around; satis- 
faction and contentment were visibly portrayed on the 
old man’s fine open countenance ; a little pride was ex- 
hibited there also, tinged with a good share of determi- 
nation, or, as some persons might term it, obstinacy. 
Tabby was nimbly trotting here and there, in the 
cheerful fulfilment of her numerous avocations ; but she 
was ever ready for a friendly gossip, and ever ready 
with a kind and cordial greeting. Now I had come 
to bid them farewell for an indefinite _* un- 
certain when, if ever, I might look on fair Elvin Valley 


‘If I am spared to revisit my native land, I will 
assuredly seek out this dear spot,’ I said; ‘and if you 


are living, Adam, and it is unchanged, I shall indeed be 
grateful and rejoiced.’ 

‘If we are living, madam,’ quoth Adam Page, ‘ this 
a be sure of that: change comes 
not 


‘ This is the old song to the same tune,’ thought I; 
and involuntarily, for I know not what me 
to say so much, I answered, ‘ You speak too positively, 
my good friend; nothing is impossible, and you may be 
living when we meet again, but not here.” He laughed 
in derision, shook his head, and said, pointing to the 
beautiful tree, the ‘ Pride of the Valley,’ as it was called, 
‘I shall die beneath its shadow; Tabby will die beneath 
its shadow.’ But he added not, ‘If it is God’s will.’ 
The old man forgot to say that, but Tabby did not; and 
so we parted. I felt oppressed, and glad to leave the 
shaded lane for the open common, now bathed in silver 
light; it lay so hushed and peaceful in holy splendour, 
that as I gazed on the waving trees I was leaving, and 
on the familiar landmarks around, I too fervently hoped 
that change might not be permitted to visit these well- 
loved scenes of my childhood and youth. : 

A few months ago, after an absence of ten years, cir- 
cumstances enabled me to visit these dear old haunts 
again, and of course the railway, as the only means of 
transit with ease and expedition, was resorted to. I 
was indeed scarcely aware that we had diverged on a 
newly-formed branch-rail conducting to the heart of 


the country where lay our destination; but in the midst || 


of the whirl and crash, surely, I thought, those dis- 
tant hills, and in particular that strangely conical- 
shaped one, are familiar. Then came houses clustering 
together, and the well-known ugly steeple of Elvin 
Church. Ah! we were in the beautiful valley, and we 
must pass our favourite lane, and good Adam Page's 
rural dwelling. ‘Look out for the cherry-tree,’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘ perhaps we may even see old Adam himself 
by the well-side; for it is his evening hour for lounging 
there. The words were scarcely uttered, when the 
rushing motion seemed accelerated; and at the same 
moment that the ‘infernal machine,’ as Adam Page 
used to call the then new invention, gave a wild and 
prolonged yell, I became aware that we were actually 
cutting through the identical spot where the ‘ Pride of 
the Valley’ had stood—the noble old cherry-tree. Where 
was it? Where was the hut, the weil, the scented gar- 


den? All vanished like the phantasmagoria of a dream. | 


Had Adam and Tabby Page vanished from the face | 
of the earth also?—for they had ever appeared to form | 


part and parcel of the spot. We looked at each other 


in blank amazement, we stretched our necks out of the | 


windows; but by this time we were just clearing the || 


valley, and about being swallowed up in a long dreary | 
We gasped for breath, closed our eyes, and | 
murmuring, ‘Are we sleeping or waking, or has the | 


tunnel. 


fairy wand of enchantment been here?’ Alas! we did 
not sufficiently consider that ten years’ absence can 
effect more startling changes, both on animate and in- 
animate objects, than an enchanter’s wand ; and we soon 
found that the branch-rail of B——, on which we had 
so unsuspiciously been travelling, was indeed the real 
and powerful sorcerer, by whose irresistible means 
every trace of the humble but happy home in Elvin 
Valley had vanished away for ever—its very memory 
faded from amidst the crowded and changeful occu- 
pants of the numerous modern houses in the vicinity. 

However, there were still some yearning hearts left, 
clinging to and mourning over ‘ bygones ;’ and it was 
not long ere I heard a lady, resident in the neighbour- 
hood, lamenting the loss of the walk, the lane, the fine 
old cherry-tree, the hut, the garden, and all. Poor old 
Adam Page, she told me, had to be turned out by force 
at last, for they fairly pulled his house down about his 
ears. 

On inquiry, I found that he had sought a shelter 
with hie daughter Tabby, at a retired farmhouse a 
few miles distant; and there eventually I saw the old 
man again, after an interval of so many years. He 
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looked shy, and somewhat downcast, on first recognising 
me, and then suddenly said, ‘ Thee seest the foolish old 
Adam—the short-sighted, presumptuous old Adam 
Page properly schooled, madam! Ay, but the rod has 
been a heavy one!’ Tears rolled down his furrowed 
cheeks as he pursued painful reminiscences; however, 
when the first agitation subsided, aided by the en- 
deavours of the pious, ever-cheerful Tabby, other topics 
were introduced, other interests di ; and ere my 
visit came to a conclusion, I looked on the venerable 
locks of snow before me, and on the extreme age of that 
bowed head, with a sense of deep humility. The lesson 
thus forcibly impressed had shed so salutary and puri- 
fying an influence on the old man’s mind, that when I 
witnessed his present submission and resignation, under 
a conviction of error, I could not help inwardly desiring 
that all presumptuous and dogmatical persons might 
profit thereby: only, if the lesson were taught in early 
youth, it might prove pleasanter for themselves, and 
less irksome to others—but still, according to the com- 
mon adage, ‘ it is better late than never.’ 


THE HASHISH. 

Awmonest several subjects of scientific inquiry in France, 
placed for the meantime in abeyance by the revolution 
of February, one of the most remarkable was the peculiar 
influence of certain drugs upon the human mind, and 
the alterations which they produce upon the perceptive 
powers, the imagination, and the reason. The attention 
of the French public was brought to this consideration 
by Dr Moreau, physician to the hospital of the Bicétre, 
in Paris, who, in the year 1841, published a short me- 
moir upon the treatment of ‘Hallucinations by the 
Thorn-apple, or Datura stramonium.’ Whilst discussing 
the nature of eccentricities, of fantasias, and illusions, 
he was led to describe the singular power of a drug, the 
produce of the Indian hemp, called Hashish, of awaken- 
ing in the mind a train of phenomena of the most ex- 
traordinary character, entrancing the senses in delicious 
reveries, and modifying the organic sensibility. So in- 
vitingly did he paint the nature of the new impres- 
sions which arose from its use, that in a short time all 
the physicians and medical students were indulging in 
doses of this new addition to the charms of life. From 
them it rapidly spread to the poets, the idealists, and 
all the lovers of novelty. Each had a different tale to 
recount. Some saw phantasmagoric figures dancing 
more exquisitely than Taglioni; others heard sounds of 
music vibrating on their ears more impressive than 
Jenny Lind can produce; some the simple vibrations of 
a few chords of the harp plunged into the sweetest 
melancholy ; others felt a happiness such as language 
failed to describe—an exaltation of feeling, which raised 
them to joys far beyond what this sublunary world can 
offer. The opium-eater, and the devotee to the wine- 
bottle, declared that their favourite means of enjoy- 
ment possessed little power in comparison to the 
hashish. 

In the year 1845, Dr Moreau gave to the world a 
work entitled ‘Du Hashish et de l’Aliénation Mentale 
Etudes Psychologiques,’ in which we are furnished with 
the results of his experience upon himself, upon his 
friends, and upon patients suffering under mental 
alienation. Since that period the drug has been sub- 
jected to various analyses, and the plant has been reared 
in France and in Algiers with a view of ascertaining 
its botanical character; but the ill effects that have 
followed upon its long-continued use, the uncertainty 
of the result that succeeds its employment, and the 
usual fate that attends upon the production of a novelty 
that every one at first talks about, together with the 


late all-engrossing changes, have led to the abandon- 
ment of further trials. Still, the subject is worthy of 
attention, and we trust that its entire character will 
ultimately be ascertained. 

The Cannabis Indica, or hashish, has long been 
known in the Levant, as producing what is there called 
a fantasia. Our English travellers in Egypt, especially 
Lane, have devoted some attention to it, but rather as 
a matter of curiosity, than with a view either of trying 
it themselves, or learning what was the experience of 
others. The French savans who accompanied Napoleon 
paid more attention to the matter. M. Virey, in a me- 
moir published as far back as 1803, in one of the scien- 
tific periodicals, gave a medical view of it, and attempted 
to prove that it was the Nepenthes of Homer. Sylvestre 
de Lacy has taken a vast deal of pains to learn the 
ancient history that is to be gleaned relative to it, and 
has demonstrated that the word assassin is derived | 
from the word haschichin, which was given to the Ish- 
maelites who committed murder under its influence. 
He produces several Arabic texts, which bear out his 
interpretation, and then quotes the authority of Marco 
Polo, who tells us that the Old Man of the Mountains, 
so mysteriously known by our forefathers, educated 
young men, the most robust of his-tribe, to execute his 
barbarous decrees. 'To those who delivered themselves 
up entirely to his will he promised future rewards of 
eternal happiness, of which he gave them a foretaste 
by placing them in delicious gardens, adorned with all 
that Asiatic luxury could imagine of rich and brilliant, 
and where every sensual gratification was at command. 
The young men, after having swallowed a certain be- 
verage, were placed in temples within the gardens; 
and there, while under the influence of intoxication, 
indulged to the utmost in their degrading passions, till 
such was their rapture, that at a word they would 
throw themselves from the summit of a tower, rush 
through flames, or strike a poniard in the heart of their 
dearest friend. 

Of those who have pues Se effects of the 
hashish in France, some have described their sensa- 
tions in print. Amongst these is Theodore Gautier, 
one of the most distinguished writers of the day. He 
has, in the newspaper edited by Emile de Gerardin, ‘La 
Presse,’ given the following testimony of its singular in- 
fluence :—‘ The Orientalists,’ says he, ‘ have, in conse- 
quence of the interdiction of wine, sought that species 
of excitement which the western nations derive from 
alcoholic drinks. The love of the ideal is so dear to 
man, that he attempts, as far as he can, to relax. the 
ties which bind the body to the soul; and as the means 
of being in an ecstatic state are not in the power of all, 
one person drinks for gaiety, another smokes for forget- 
fulness, a third devours momentary madness—one under 
the form of wine, the others under that of tobacco and 
hashish.’ He then proceeds to say, that a few minutes 
after swallowing some of the preparation, a sudden 
overwhelming sensation took possession of him. It ap- 
peared to him that his body was dissolved, that he had 
become transparent. He clearly saw in his chest the 
hashish which he had swallowed, under the form of an 
emerald, from which a thousand little sparks issued. 
His eyelashes were lengthened out indefinitely, and 
rolled like threads of gold around ivory balls, which 
turned with an inconceivable rapidity. Around him 
were sparklings of precious stones of all colours, changes 
et ly produced, like the play of the kaleidoscope. 
He every now and then saw his friends who were round 
him disfigured—half-men half-plants, some with the 
wings of the ostrich, which they were constantly shaking. 
So strange were these, that he burst into fits of laughter; 
and to join in the apparent ridiculousness of the affair, 
he began throwing the cushions in the air, catching and 
turning them with the rapidity of an Indian juggler. 
One gentleman spoke to him in Italian, which the 
hashish enapesnd into Spanish. After a few minutes 
he recovered his habitual calmness, without any bad 
effect, without lieadache, and only astonished at what 
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had . Half an hour had scarcely elapsed before 
he fell again under the influence of the drug. On this 
occasion the vision was more complicated and more 
extraordinary. In the air there were millions of butter- 
flies, confusedly luminous, shaking their wings like fans. 
Gigantic flowers with chalices of crystal, large peonies 
upon beds of gold and silver, rose and surrounded him 
with the crackling sound that accompanies the explo- 
sion in the air of fireworks. His hearing acquired new 
power: it was enormously developed. He heard the 
noise of colours. Green, red, blue, yellow sounds reached 
him in waves. A glass thrown down, the creaking of 
a sofa, a word pronounced low, vibrated and rolled 
within him like peals of thunder. His own voice 
sounded so loud that he feared to speak, lest he 
should knock down the walls, or explode like a rocket. 
More than five hundred clocks struck the hour with 
fleeting, silvery voice; and every object touched gave 
a note like the harmonica or the olian harp. He 
swam in an ocean of sound, where floated, like isles of 
light, some of the airs of ‘ Lucia di Lammermuir,’ and 
the ‘ Barber of Seville.’ Never did similar bliss over- 
whelm him with its waves: he was lost in a wilderness 
of sweets; he was not himself; he was relieved from 
consciousness, that feeling which always pervades the 
mind; and for the first time he comprehended what 
might be the state of existence of elementary beings, of 
angels, of souls separated from the body: all his system 
seemed infected with the fantastic colouring in which he 
was plunged. Sounds, perfume, light, reached him only 
by minute rays, in the midst of which he heard mag- 
netic currents whistling along. According to his cal- 
culation, this state lasted about three hundred years; 
for the sensations were so numerous and so hurried, 
one upon the other, that a real appreciation of time was 
impossible. The paroxysm over, he was aware that it 
had only lasted a quarter of an hour. 

A case, taken down in notes immediately after its 
occurrence, may be relied on as perfectly authentic, and 
as giving a notion of the varied nature of the influ- 
ence of hashish. The individual, aware of its effects, 
not by experience, but by what he had heard, having 
swallowed some of the drug, sat down to the dinner- 
table; and beginning the dinner in a true French style, 
ate some oysters, and then suddenly burst into a loud 
fit of laughter, which soon ceased. He was calm again 
until the dessert was placed on the table, when he sud- 
denly seized a large spoon, to defend himself against a 
preserve of fruits, which he fancied was going to fight 
a duel with him, and then, with a shout of laughter, he 
rushed from the dining-room. He seated himself in the 
saloon at the pianoforte, and commenced an air, which 
was suddenly put a stop to by a horrible vision. The 
portrait of his brother, which hung over the instru- 
ment, became animated, and presented him a three- 
pronged staff, terminated by three lanterns—one red, 
one green, and one white. This apparition returned 
frequently in the course of the evening. Whilst seated 
on the sofa, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘Why bind my 
limbs? I feel that I become lead! Oh, how heavy I 
am!’ He was taken by the hands to lift him, when he 
fell upon the ground upon his knees, as if about to pray. 
Being lifted up, a sudden change came over him. He 
took the shovel from the fireplace to dance the Polka; he 
imitated the voice and the gestures of the actors he had 
lately seen. He fancied himself at the Opera ; the people, 
the noise, the lights, elevated his spirits to their highest 
pitch. He gesticulated, made a thousand incoherent 
speeches, and rushed into the next room, which was 
not lighted up. Something frightful then came over 
him: he fell into an immense well; it was unfathom- 
able ; he tried to lay hold of the stones that projected 
on the sides of the well, but they fell with him into the 
abyss. The sensation was painful, but of short duration, 
and again the scene of the Opera appeared. He spoke of 
persons whom he had not seen for years; spoke ofa dinner 
at which he had been present five — before, alth 
he was conscious that he was at home, and that all 


then saw had passed a long time before, yet he saw 
before him two persons whom he had then met. Buta 
bliss that could not be described was the sight of an 
infant in a sky of blue and silver, with white wings 
bordered by roses : he smiled, and showed two beautiful 
teeth. He was surrounded by children with wings, and 
flying in a blue sky, but they were not equally lovely. 
These all rapidly vanished, after being a source of in- 
finite delight ; and suddenly the hashish called up the 
land of lanterns. There were people, houses, trees, 
formed of lanterns, in parallel rows; these lanterns 
marched, danced, and jumped about; in the midst of 
them appeared the three lanterns which belonged to his 
brother’s fork. One brilliant light seemed superior to 
all; this was evidently produced by a piece of coal in 
the fireplace, for when it was extinguished, the light 
disappeared with it. On drinking a glass of lemonade, 
the baths of the Seine rose up in view, where with diffi- 
culty he was saved from drowning. A thousand fan- 
tastic visions floated across the mind during the three 
hours of its influence, and there was a mixture of sen- 
sations such as only are felt in a dream. 

Scarcely two people feel the same effects from hashish. 
Upon some it scarcely acts at all; and there appears 
to be a power to resist within, which can at plea- 
sure be called into force. It generally has a striking 
action upon females, sometimes producing a most ex- 
traordinary state of excitement; but there seems to be 
no indication by which the intensity of its power can 
be anticipated. There is something very analogous to 
the state of dreaming throughout the whole progress 
of a paroxysm caused by it. A train of apparently 
unconnected ideas rush across the imagination, and in 
their transition are so rapid, that no chain that links 
them can be seized by investigation. 

The ordinary physical effects of hashish are the feel- 
ing of a slight compression of the temporal bones and 
the upper parts of the head. The respiration is gentle ; 
the p is slightly accelerated; a gentle heat, such as 
is felt on going in winter into a warm bath of a tempe- 
rature of about 98 degrees, is felt all over the surface 
of the body; there is some sense of weight about the 
fore part of the arms, and there is an occasional slight 
involuntary motion, as if to seek relief from it. There 
are certain indefinable sensations of discomfort about 
the lower extremities ; they do not amount to much, 
but are sufficient to render the body uneasy. If the 
dose, however, have been too large, it is not uncommon 
for several disagreeable symptoms to show themselves. 
Flashes of heat seem to ascend to the head, and even a 
boiling sensation in the brain has been felt; a sensation 
which not unusually creates considerable alarm. Sing- 
ing in the ears is complained of; then comes on a state 
of anxiety, almost of anguish, with a sense of constric- 
tion about the chest. Towards the epigastrium most 
of the untoward symptoms are referred. The indivi- 
dual fancies that he hears the beating of his heart with 
unaccustomed loudness, but on placing the hand on the 
region of the heart, it will be ascertained that its action 
is perfectly normal. Throughout the whole period it 
is the nervous system that is affected, no other part of 
the body being acted upon; hashish thus materially 
differing from opium, whose power is marked upon the 
muscular and digestive system, retarding the action of 
the organs, and leaving them in a complete state of 
inaction. 

Under the influence of hashish, the ear lends itself 
more to the illusion than any other sense. It has been 
observed by those who devote their attention to the 
aberrations of intellect, that hallucinations of hearing 
are much more frequent than those of the eye or the 
other senses: for one diseased person who sees visions, 
there are three that are deceived by the ear; and the 
more intellectual are the more generally the prey to 
this affection. Luther held long conversations with 
a demon, and Tasso with an angel. The hashish 
a to this sense an extreme delicacy and susceptibi- 
ity : it is felt within the whole system ; the sound seems 
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to reach the heart ; it vibrates in the chest, and gradu- 
ally awakens remembrances and associations of ideas, 
and imparts a feeling of increased sensibility. There is 
a species of ecstasy, a state of exaltation produced, that 
defies all explanation. The sight is seldom so much af- 
fected ; there is rarely anything in the shape of a vision 
conjured up, but objects that are present are conveyed 
to the brain in a false view. Sometimes the face of a 
friend is multiplied, or an object of no striking character 
is converted into a beautiful figure—is metamorphosed 
in a thousand different forms: thus an old servant of 
seventy-one years of age, in spite of his wrinkles and 
gray hair, ap before Dr Moreau in the form of a 
ovely girl adorned with a thousand graces; a glass of 
lemonade in the hands of a friend became a utensil full 
of burning charcoal; a hat and a coat ay ak (= a 
table were transformed into a rickety little dwarf, hav- 
ing the characteristic appearance of one of those hideous 
persons formerly employed to amuse the great, but not 
possessing the symmetry either of Sir Jeffry Hudson or 
our inimitable Tom Thumb: the touch is occasionally 
modified, sometimes being endowed with a high degree 
of sensibility. The most singular hallucinations were 
those produced by the hashish in some cases of plague, 
in which it was employed to alleviate suffering by Dr 
Auber: a young artist imagined his body endowed with 
such elasticity, that he fancied that he could enter into 
a bottle and remain there at his ease; one individual 
fancied that he had become the piston of a steam-en- 
gine ; another felt himself growing into a balloon, ready 
to float upon the air. Some of the young Europeans 
at Cairo, on their way home after a feast of hashish, 
thought that the dark and dismal streets of the city 
had been suddenly illuminated; they persuaded each 
other that there was a magnificent féte going on, that 
the balconies of the houses were filled with crowds 
dressed in gala habits, and making loud noises, there 
being no real foundation for the supposition beyond the 
return home of some persons attended by Arabs carry- 
ing coloured lanterns. 

Three persons had formed a party to try the hashish 
—an architect, who had travelled in Egypt and Nubia, 
Dr Aubert Roche, and Dr Moreau. At first the latter 
gentleman thought that his companions were less influ- 
enced by the drug than himself; then, as the effect in- 
creased upon him, he fancied that the person who had 
brought him the dose had given him some of more 
active quality. This he thought to himself was an im- 
prudence, and then he involuntarily reflected that he 
might be poisoned; the idea became fixed; he called 
out loudly to Dr Roche—‘* You are an assassin; you 
have poisoned me!’ This was received with shouts of 
laughter, and his lamentations excited mirth. He 
struggled for some time against the thought; but the 
greater his efforts were, the more completely did it 
overcome him, till at last it took full possession of his 


‘mind: then a new illusion, the consequence of the first, 


drove all other thoughts from him. The extravagant 
conviction was uppermost that he was dead; that he 
was w the point of being buried ; his soul had left 
his body : in a few minutes he had gone through all the 
stages of delirium. These fixed ideas and erroneous 
convictions are apt to be produced; but they are very 
evanescent, they last but a few seconds: it is only when 
there is any actual physical disorder that they remain 
for any length of time. The ordinary effect of this 
marvellous drug, however, is an ideal existence, so de- 
licious that there is no wish to shake it off. The Orien- 
talist, when he indulges in it, retires into the depths of 
the harem; no one is then admitted who cannot con- 
tribute to his enjoyment. He surrounds himself with 
the almehs or dancing-girls, who perform their graceful 
evolutions before him to the sound of music; graduall 
a new condition of the brain allows a series of illusions, 
arising from the external senses, to present themselves. 
Everything wears a fantastic garb. The mind is over- 
powered by the brilliancy of gorgeous visions ; discri- 
mination, comparison, reason, yield up their throne to 


dreams and phantoms which exhilarate and delight. 
The mind tries to understand what is the cause of the 
new delight, but it is in vain. It seems to know that 
there is no reality. The positive sensation of uni- 
versal contentment is the marked feature of the state: 
it pervades every fibre, and leaves nothing to desire. 
The narrative of the monarch, so admirably told in 
the ‘ Spectator,’ who, though plunging his head for an 
instant only in water, lived during that short time 
several years in another existence, and went through 
numerous vicissitudes, seems realised. On one occa- 
sion, when Dr Moreau, previously to his going into the 
Opera-house, had taken his accustomed dose, he fancied 
that he was nearly three hours passing through the 
lobby before reaching to the boxes. This phenomenon 
attends equally upon opium-eating : centuries seem to 
elapse, during which long trains of visions stalk in end- 
less line before the sight. Mr De Quincey has fur- 
nished us, in his ‘ Confessions of an Opium-Kater,’ with 
some most singular illustrations of this fact. 

It is not with impunity that the brain becomes dis- 
ordered with frequent indulgence in the delicious poison; 
at last it becomes weakened, and incapable of separating 
the true from the false; the intoxication too frequently 
repeated leads to an occasional state of delirium, but 
this is manifested in a manner almost as singular as the 
effects just narrated. It must be remarked that, during 
the dream of joy, there is a consciousness that all is 
illusion ; there is at no period a belief that anything 
that dances before the senses, or plays upon the imagi- 
nation, is real; and when the mind returns to its wonted 
state it acknowledges its illusions, and only wonders 
at the marvels that have been excited. But after these 
fantasies have too frequently presented themselves, 
there arises a permanent morbidity of mind, having 
for its manifestation a fixed idea—that of seeing beings 
belonging to an invisible world under various shapes. 
The Orientalists, and more especially the Arabians and 
the people of Egypt, believe, as is well known, in the 
existence of ginn or genii, a class of spirits forming an 
intermediate link between angels and man. There are 
in Egypt many persons who firmly believe that they 
have seen and held intercourse with these beings, 
nor can any attempt at reasoning persuade them that 
they have been deceived. The eaters of hashish are 
subject to such hallucinations. When Dr Moreau was 
in Egypt, the dragoman, who was a man of superior 
sense, having been by Champollion as his 
interpreter, the captain of the vessel in which he 
went up the Nile, and several of the sailors, had seen 
genii. The captain had seen one under the form of 
a sheep, that had lost itself, and bleating very loudly ; 
he took him ,home with the intention of shearing 
him, and making the wool into a garment, and then 
eating him, when suddenly he rose up in the form of 
a man to the height of twenty feet, and with a voice of 
thunder spoke to him, telling him he was a genius, and 
then disappeared. His dragoman had met an ass in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo that he wished to lay hold of; 
it ran with the speed of lightning, announcing itself a 
genius with loud shouts of laughter. On another occa- 
sion he had been at the funeral of two holy men, San- 
tons. He saw, and others saw very clearly with him, 
the coffins of the deceased lift themselves in the air, 
and place themselves on the height of Mokatam, a 
mountain near Cairo, in the mausoleum which had 
been destined for their reception. The individuals of 
whom Dr Moreau speaks passed three months in his 
service, during which they were in the complete pos- 
session of their senses; but such was the state to which 
they were reduced by this drug, that they would upon 
any trifling occurrence be affected with these illusions, 


y | and neither ridicule nor reasoning could shake their 
belief. The limited use of the hashish in France has as 
yet led to no derangement of this kind; but the know- 
ledge that such consequences result from it is of the 
greatest importance, as it acts as a check to an indul- 


gence in that which would soon become a vice. It may 
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be emphatically said that none of nature’s laws can 
be violated with impunity, nor can that reason which 
renders ~-y pre-eminent be misapplied without a 


COUSIN TOM. 


I BELIEVE it to be a generally acknowledged truth, that 
cousins, unless indeed they be poor ones, are a very 
agreeable sort of relations ; that is to say, a certain pres- 
tige or favourable anticipation runs to their advantage 
in our minds, before we know them to be, if possible, 
actually odious. Unless it be so, by a kind of mytholo- 
gical principle, I don’t know why it is that I always to 
this very day fancy two families of unseen cousins I 
have to be delightful society: the youths merry, good- 
natured, amusing fellows—the girls pretty and attrac- 
tive: nor how it came to pass that with cousins I did 
see, I have spent hours and hours in doing nothing at 
all which I can name, but which seems to me to have 
been so very pleasant, profitable, and worthy of trying 
to remember, that I can attribute the idea to no other 
origin than simply cousinship. As for girl-cousins, the 
tie is fascinating, if only from its easiness: you can slide 
in and out of it, break it and mend it again, like a chain 
of flowers: if you have called them Kate and Bessy, you 
can call them Catherine and Elizabeth again; you can 
walk by moonlight with them in youth, and talk coolly 
to them by daytime in manhood, and nobody will re- 
proach you. ‘This abstract view of things does not, 
however, strengthen the case of my Cousin Tom, who 
stands upon his own footing. I have always been accus- 
tomed to regard him as a unique—a sort of hero-rela- 
tive, separate from the common herd of cousins. 

When we were boys in the country, our father’s eldest 
sister, who had been twice married, and whose second 
widowhood rested finally under a name represented here 
by Tytler, came to reside for a time at a farm-house close 
beside us. She was a tall, dark, old lady, with black 
glittering eyes, of whom I stood in considerable awe, 
until she made a favourite of me, probably in sheer 
competition with our old-maid aunt, her sister, whose 
pet was my younger brother, and who was cross to 
everybody else. But our Aunt Tytler was all good na- 
ture and patience, as might have been expected from 
one who had borne with two partners in succession, and 
was the mother of various cousins. She joked and 
laughed with me when I was happy,*consoled and 
smoothed me when I was in disgrace, told me old stories, 
and gave me a piece of bread and currant-jelly every 
time I came down to see her: my visits were conse- 
quently frequent. A sort of pleasant asylum for dis- 
tressed boyhood was my Aunt Tytler’s parlour fireside, 
where she sat with her spectacles on, reading novels 
and newspapers, settling the tea-things on her round 
table, or talking to the village dressmaker who altered 
and made her gowns. My aunt herself was no needle- 
woman: she was both too stately and too indolent ; but 
she had apparently a great deal of work to be done, 
since Jenny Wood, the good-looking, lively, young 
mantua-maker, was her most frequent visitor, next to 
myself. On such genial occasions the old lady would 
go to her bureau—a piece of furniture more ancient 
and quaintly-shining than herself—and take out a little 
oval portrait to show us. This was the picture of a 
dandy-looking youth, with glossy hair curled and 

red cheeks and lips, and eyes as black as berries, 
in a purplish frock-coat and a bright waistcoat—just 
such a work of art as miniaturists do to maternal 
order. 


‘ Ned, my dear!’ she would say—for I shall take the 
same liberty with my own baptism that I have done 
with my relation’s birth—‘ Ned, my dear, that’s my 
Tom! That’s your cousin! This is my son I was 
telling you about, Miss Wood; what do you think of 
it?’ 

I was then only eight; but to my taste the thing 
was intolerable. Not knowing the imagination of 
miniature painters, a strong feeling possessed me that 
even, although my cousin, this said Thomas Tytler 
must verge disagreeably near the limits of what is 
asinine. To the dressmaking damsel, however, this 
object was one of admiration, doubtless internal as well 
as expressed. I don’t recollect whether, in process of 
familiarity with it, she sighed or not; but I am sure 
this was just the sort of Tom to make impression upon 
the fancy at least of such a person. 

The first time I saw this cousin of mine was shortly 
after, and it exhibited him all at once in a somewhat 
strong and peculiar light. One evening I thought I 
would go down to take tea with Aunt Tytler. Seeing 
her as I approached crossing the farm-house passage to 
the kitchen with the tea-kettle in her hand, I made 
myself at home by walking into the parlour. What 
was my astonishment there to see by the cheerful 
flickering of the fire a strange gentleman seated in my 
aunt’s easy-chair, within something less than arm’s 
length of Miss Jenny Wood, the pert little dress-maker, 
who was giggling in a remarkably pleased way. 

‘Hallo, who are you?’ was roared out to me as I 
approached this free-and-easy personage. Was there 
ever such impertinence? I absolutely for a moment 
felt as if I did not know who or what I was, when such 
an unaccountable odd-sort-of person, whom I scarcely 
distinguished, could put the inquiry to me in my own 
aunt’s parlour: all r could do was to falter out my 
name. 

‘Oh, you’re my cousin!’ said the stranger, getting 
up and ine hands with me. ‘ Never saw you be- 
fore; all right, I daresay!’ 

Here my aunt came a, and both the other parties 
appeared so gravely innocent by candlelight, that I 
should have almost taken the gentleman’s account 
against my own notion, but for the slightest possible 
approach to a wink in the eye next me, when he ey 
at me afterwards. This, then, was my Cousin Tom; 
to his picture, that was a complete libel on him; for 
although to the Jast smacking more or less of the ‘ gent.,’ 
and at present favouring a certain brightness of vest 
and cravat, my cousin was a fresh-looking, handsome, 
tallish young fellow, with a nose rather hooked and 
turned a little on one side, as if he had been accustomed 
to fight his way when a boy, and two such twinkling, 
roguish black eyes, as contained a world of mirth and 
good-humour for the world of care outside of them. 
He was then town-traveller to an Edinburgh merchant 
of all-wares, whom he had gone to as a shopboy: he 
was now on a visit to his mother, having arrived only 
half an hour before; and next day, in consequence of his 
employer’s sudden death, he was going to set off for 
London, to throw himself there on the chance of some 
situation or other, which he was merely determined to 
get. However, with all this before him, he was as merry 
as a boy, jumped up for the kettle, toasted bread, did 
all sorts of things, and in the meantime was keeping up 
such a jovial frolicsome flow of humour, as at last made 
the party almost uproarious; little Jenny Wood, the 
dressmaker included, whom he would have to stay to 
tea, and saw her home afterwards. 

Next morning Cousin Tom just looked in at our house 
to see his uncle and aunt, as well as to get me to help 
him in carrying his bag to the coach two miles off. On 
the way, however, without appearing Som, or de- 

, his manner was changed; he talked to me 
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quite confidentially about his mother, her pride in him, 
and his fondness for her; about the world, which to 
him was only a world of ‘ business ;’ what I should be, 
and what he was going to do himself. As we stood 
waiting for the coach, ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ Ned, mind you 
and stick to your lessons while you're at them, and I'll 
make your fortune! Here’s a shilling for you; give 
my love to my mother, and say you saw me off. There’s 
the coach; good-by, and God bless you!’ The coach 
rolled up, Tom handed his bag to the guard, climbed 
after it with an ‘all right,’ and I stood by myself look- 
ing after the cloud of dust, above which the hat of my 
Cousin Tom was conspicuous. A week or two after, 
Aunt Tytler showed me a letter from him: it was a 
dashing, beautifully sharp, and clear hand, which was 
always in my eyes the model of commercial penman- 
ship—fine strokes and broad ones alternately ; it doubt- 
less was one source of his success in life, although how 
he had contrived to form it in the middle of his ‘ rough- 
ing’ apprenticeship I don’t know. ‘This was the whole 
of the epistle, serving as an example of his private style 
of correspondence :— 
‘Dear MotHer—All’s well. Got a good berth with 
| ern but a lucky hit, as I think. Address to 
utton and Co., Upper Thames Street, and shall write 
you with oe Dear mother, yours affection- 
ately—T. T.’ 
e was now with a first-rate London house; but as 
were dear then, and as Aunt Tytler went away 
to live in Edinburgh, we neither heard nor saw any- 
thing of our cousin, except that at intervals, just when 
one would have imagined him lost or dead, there would 
come a ‘Times’ newspaper with those significant ini- 
tials added to the address. Sometimes a speech or an 
occurrence would be marked with a cross; or, more 
rarely, a little note could be picked out of an obscure 
paragraph, by putting together the scattered letters 
which Cousin Tom had underdotted. ‘The London 
‘Times’ was to him the greatest authority on all sub- 
jects, only less worthy of perusal than that book of 
which it was the faithful transcript—this busy world. 
He had no more imagination, Thomas Tytler, than a 
broomstick, or less, if witches’ tales be true of broom- 
sticks fancying themselves flying horses, and thus doing 
the duty of such cattle; accordingly, I recollect him 
afterwards trying in vain to read ‘ Oliver Twist’ even, 
which he never got through to this day. But all of us 
had excessive delight in spelling out his newspaper 
epistles, that so wonderfully transmuted a 
of Sir Robert Peel’s, or a dry state of the money market, 
into his own characteristic news: if it were but the 
capitals of ten footmens’ advertisements that composed 
the acrostic sentence which was a favourite of his— 
* All’s well.—T. T.’ 
During those years, however, many were the changes 
that took place: our own childish boyhood ran up to 
outh, poor Aunt Tytler was dead and buried, we had 
ft the country to live in a town, and the printed mis- 
sives of Cousin Thomas, by coming suddenly from all 
sorts of places—Newcastle, Canterbury, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Bath, or York, under the titles of ‘ Courier,’ 
* Herald,’ ‘Sun,’ ‘Intelligencer, or ‘ Mercury’— were 
enough to indicate that he had taken to the great road. 
He was now a traveller on a large scale, with some 
wonderful salary; and the image of him, driving with 
his gig and mare ‘ Nanny’ from town to town, known 
to every bagman as the model of their class, Travelling 
Tom Tytler, whose orders were oiled and whisked out 
of the most twisted heart by dint of his merry smile— 
all this grew so palpably out upon us, even in the dis- 
tance, that the idea of a commercial travelier has always 


a sort of romantic heroical association to my mind, 
which railways have only removed into a poetical 
atmosphere. 

Every now and then there was somebody turning up 
that knew Tom, or had met him, and had heard him 


cousin.’ We could fancy we saw him at night drawing 
up beside the inn-door, throwing his reins to the 
ostlers, patronising the landlord, his black eye twinkling 
roguishly upon barmaids and chambermaids; dashing 
off his letters, reading the paper, and then enclosing it 
to signify his whereabouts to the remaining friends 
who thought about him; then the centre of a circle of 
jovial bagmen from all quarters, for all sorts of goods, 
who were enjoying themselves over their tumblers after 
a hard day’s rhetoric. Then he would be Tom all over, 
from the slippers to the crown of his head, and nobody 
would think of calling him Mr Tytler who knew him: 
so many years, indeed, did he appear as mere Travel- 
ling Tom, that we felt as if he would never be anything 
else; a homeless, circulating kind of off-hand fellow, 


the pint of port, the gig-apron, and the trotting mare. 
No one understood till afterwards how Tom carried the 
serious idea in his head, a secret determination to make 
out of all that web of roads and calls a certain sub- 
stantial result, and work up amidst the difficulties of 
wanting capital or patronage, to a position where his 
old mother, if she could have known it from her grave, 
would be prouder to own him. 

At length we heard that henceforth our cousin would 
include the north tour in his peregrinations, so that 
we should see him again. It was one frosty afternoon 
of Christmas-eve that my younger brother and I went 
down to meet him when the mail-coach should come in, 
for the occasion of his arrival had kept us quite excited 
for a week beforehand. In rattled the coach to the 
inn-door, the horses stood with their breath smoking in 
white clouds against the fog under the lamp, all sorts of 
wrapped-up passengers tumbled down and out amongst 
the bustle ; but we were experienced enough to look up 
to the box-seat beside the driver, where we felt our 
cousin must be. A tall, stout gentleman, accordingly, 
was the first to jump off from it; he didn’t much re- 
semble my recollection of Cousin Tom in his mother’s 
parlour; but the cock of his jaunty hat, and the black 
eyes visible over a mass of neckerchiefs and box-coats, 
convinced me it could be nobody else. 

‘ Are you my Cousin Thomas?’ I said, as he began 
to see coolly after his luggage, like a figure whose very 
outline induced respect in the group of guard, ostlers, 
and waiters. 

‘Eh! what?’ said he, scarcely turning round. ‘I 
don’t know, but I believe I’m somebody's Cousin Thomas 
after all! I'll have a look at you presently, my 


boy.’ 

There was his own carpet-bag, and the house’s green 
baize one, and a travelling desk, and a hamper smack- 
ing of the season: out of which last emerged, when we 
got home, such a variety of ham, and salmon-kipper, 
and a goose, and other provisions, all for a present to 
* my aunt,’ but, besides, for a royal Christmas dinner, at 
which Tom would be the vital spirit. ‘Then the firm, 
though selling almost everything, called itself a brush- 
making one; so there was a brush for every one of us, 
from the head of the house down to little Bob in pina- 
fores. Christmas was the centre of the year to our 
travelling relative, after the rest of it had whirled awa 
in business and in rushing from place to place. In 
speech, manner, ideas, and outward man he had turned 
English all over—quick, bustling, matter-of-fact ; hated 
the slow, cautious poking, canny ways of Scotland, 
where they keep a man soft-sawdering all day about a 
said at the end, ‘They would see 
about it!’ 

What a connoisseur in good fare he seemed too! 
From his conversation at dinner, you would have 
thought eating and drinking one of the great businesses 
of this world, as well as Dutton and Co. themselves, 
for both of which he was apparently traveller; since he 
considered it one of the triumphs of art to get anybody 
to take a bit more, even if they were almost at the last 


talk with pride of ‘my uncle,’ and ‘ my old mother, 
poor woman :’ of all cousins he was par excellence ‘ our 


gasp of repletion. He rubbed his hands and chuckled 
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at seeing us youngsters eat; and it was rich for us to 
observe himself with a mouthful of my mother’s un- 
equalled plumpudding ; how he smacked his lips, held 
his head to one side as if thinking of it, and made his 
black eyes twinkle! Most of this was talk and theory, 
the sole ideal field in which our Cousin Tom’s imagina- 
tion betrayed itself; still, what with treating 


and jolly-looking for the prime of life; his forehead 
bald; his complexion rubicund; his dark eyes full of 
fun, but knowing; a pair of rich black whiskers, which 
he had a trick of pulling and stroking ; his nose as if it 
had been a little twisted : he was one of the handsomest 
most dashing men of his kind. Nobody would 
ve taken him externally for a Scotchman, unless one 
had known what a cool, cautious, long-headed perse- 
verance he bore in him, had seen him humouring the 
points of a Scotch tradesman as none but a Scotchman 
could have done, or had been present when he relaxed 


of ‘his old mother, poor woman!’ Then at the even- 
ing Christmas party of young folks, Cousin Tom was 
all alive, played at forfeits, came in dressed in a bonnet 
and shawl, twisting his features so that we scarcel 
knew him, and told stories of the road that made us 
shriek with laughter, while he laughed himself till the 
tears ran over his face. Next day, however, he was 
all business, and off about his orders, which were so 
few in our town as to be merely a pretext for giving a 
half-yearly call to us. Before leaving, too, he gave a 
spice of what I may call his inner character to myself. 
‘ How old are you, Ned, my boy?" said he. 


* Why, you ought to be keeping books by this time. 
Ain’t you thought of being anything yet?—to do for 
anil eh? Don’t you remember what I told you 


seven years and more ?” 
A to go into the navy, Cousin Thomas,’ 
‘The navy! Go into a horse-bucket and be kicked, 


you young fool,’ said Cousin Tom, looking emphatic. 
* Here, now, I'll tell you what I did. When my father 
died, I went, without asking anybody’s leave, to old 
Bailie Jackson’s in the Lawnmarket, and offered myself 
for a shopboy. I was a little fellow of ten, and the 
bailie wouldn’t hear of me, because he didn’t want 
any more boys; however I stuck about the place, doing 
everything I could, and coming back every morning 
for nothing, till the old man took a fancy to me, went 
to my mother, and bound me apprentice, though the 
poor woman thought it low, and wanted me to stay at 
school. Well, I had eight pounds for the first year, 
and there I kept close at it; went a mile to the shop 
at six in the morning, swept it out, lighted the fires, 
washed out bottles, and ran home to breakfast, then 
back again to go errands. Many a dirty job I had to 
do, and ave | a bloody nose I got, because I didn’t like 
to do more than my own share of ’em, besides fighting in 
closes for my basket ; but at last I came to keep books 
now and then, as I’d made up my mind to have a good 
hand, and went to a writing-master, and practised arith- 
metic in spare hours; then I was clerk; and at twenty- 
one I was town-and-country traveller. Why, you don’t 
know you're born yet, Ned! Well, when old bailie 
dropped off, what did I do? I could have got on in 
the old way no doubt, but I had seen something, and I 
took it into my head to go to London. I knew nobody, 
I hadn’t got any friends, and I went over twenty houses 
for no use. At last I came to a first-rate house, in a 
sort of business I was sure I could do something in, if 
I once got the chance: Dutton and Co’s it was. I 


I worked up to be traveller, with three hundred and 

a year, as I am just now: in a few years more 
it'll be five hundred ; and then—— But you don’t know 
you're alive, Ned! I wish I had you, I'd make a man 
of you! I’d make you work like a trooper—clean shoes, 
do anything you were told without asking about it, and 
never rest while anybody else paid for you. That’s 
my blessing to you now, my boy !’ 

After all this, at the climax of which my cousin got 
somewhat excited, he soon smoothed down again. At 
the coach he gave me half-a-crown, and said, ‘ Now 
remember what I told you, Ned, till next time! If you 
don’t, hang me but I'll give you a regular wallopping 
myself.” When his next two visits occurred, however, 
I was pretty far off, learning the same lessons Tom had 
tried to teach me, in a better way than he could have 
done—namely, in the manner suited to one’s own cha- 
racter. But it was a peculiarity of his, that from his 
want of imagination he never could suppose or calculate 
for the differences in mental constitution. 

The first time I saw him again I was at college, and 
my younger brother, by his influence, had entered into 
that commercial sphere which, to our cousin’s idea, 
included all real life and business, the rest being but 
fables or artifice. His half-yearly visit to the city we 
were in was regular, and, as formerly, an occasion 
looked forward to by us. We could count upon his 
arriving at the London Hotel to a day; the week it 
lasted was just a succession of suppers with Cousin Tom, 
who delighted in seeing his younger cousins happy at 
night, if they were busy by day. On the Sunday we 
went to church together; like the sovereign, he always 
went to the established church of the country he was in 
—the most out-and-out of conservatives was Thomas 
Tytler, gent.—and would have supported the constitution 
in Rome or Constantinople ; for conservation was neces- 
omy to ‘business.’ As for the theory of the matter, he 
had none, but preferred the Church of England for its 
not being Scotch ; while the Scotch service, on the other 
hand, had a wonderful effect on the appetite. Sunday, 
indeed, was the day on which he enjoyed his dinner; the 
landlord and his head-waiter brought in the never-failing 
roast-beef; and how Cousin Tom would take the op- 
portunity of peeping under the cover while they were 
absent for a moment about the other dishes! The com- 
mercial-room was for ever deserted by him now, as the 
gig and mare had long been, and the former for the very 
sufficient reason that our cousin had taken a wife ; and 
still more remarkable on both parts, that she invariably 
travelled with him. This was of all things that which 
he might have been expected not to do; since how he 
could have contrived to cast off all the various flames of 
his dashing bachelor life, and never chuck a chamber- 
maid under the chin again, it was difficult to ima- 
gine. Yet Tom had done it, the sober element in 
him prevailing over the more mercurial; while, at 
the same time, Mrs Tytler, on a first acquaintance, 
seemed one of the least likely women to have caught 
him at last. If he ever did marry, it was thought the 
lady would be some rich, smart, fine Londoner, English 
at anyrate, and far too fine to leave her drawing-room 
if she allowed her husband to travel: indeed the thing 
was unique on the road, and somewhat invidious. Mrs 
Tytler was quiet, gentle, very plain in her dress, not 
remarkably pretty, a Scotchwoman, and she had no 
money: but our cousin knew his card in this as in 
other things, and all we wondered at eventually was the 
sagacity of his choice. His wife appeared made for a 
relief to his own humour, spirits, and dashing manner ; 
she had a sort of instinct as to his weak points, and ex- 
quisite tact in humouring them: while Cousin Thomas 
walked up and down the room in a passion, or was cross 
and fretful, she sat quiet, smiling, or saying something 
now and then till he came round again. He consulted 


. | her on all questions of moment: her advice, Tom said, 


was wonderful ; she saw into a customer, and knew the 
firm better than himself. She had the theory and 
imagination he wanted, and meanwhile had the air of a 
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a r dinner over a € Of wine, spoke Droad scotch | 
in a contemptuous, laughable sort of way, and talked 
| 
walke up straignh Oo the old gentieman, looked hin 
in the face, and told him what I wanted. “I don’t 
. want to choose my place,” said I; “I'll do anything 
Till begin as a light-porter, if you like: only try 
me!” The old gentleman looked at me again ; perhaps 
he liked me; but he put me in the warehouse. There 
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kind of portable home by way of tion for a sta- 
tionary one. ‘Oh,’ he would say all of a sudden, ‘if 
my old mother had been alive and seen you, Ann, how 
you would have got on with her!’ Many a happy 
evening did we spend with Cousin Tom and his wife 
in their hotel; she sat so still, talked so quietly, and in 
such a soft liquid voice, entering into all one’s character 
and meeting its points, that I always thought if I were 
in distress, or had a quarrel to make up with anybody, 
I should like to refer it to Mrs Thomas Tytler—she 
would have been like falling snow upon it, bringing 
peace and reconciliation. 

Two or three years or more passed thus, bringing the 
travelling pair as punctually each half. They had no 
family, but were more congenial and ha PPY than ever. 
In the intervals came newspapers from all places, with 
the familiar T. T. in the corner, sometimes an A. before 
it for Mrs Tytler. At length we fo nd that Cousin Tom 
was no longer to extend his tours so far north; they 
had even taken a neat little house in London suburbs. 
Mrs Tytler ceased to accompany her husband, but he 
only went out for a month or two at a time, having 
also set up the gig again, with a mare as like the 
celebrated ‘Nanny’ as could be found. This ‘ Nanny,’ 
by the way, Tom’s wife would always have it, had been 
some old flame of his, and every now and then she 
would torment him about it: which reminded me of 
my cousin in his mother’s parlour with little Jenny 
Wood, while Aunt Tytler went out with the kettle; 
and several times I was on the point of alluding to 
it, when I caught the twinkle of Thomas’s one eye, with 
a concentrated wink in the other, warning me not to do 
it. Now, however, there was a sad blank with us at 
every Christmas; but we heard of their snug Christ- 
mases in the little house at Brixton—could picture to 
ourselves Cousin Tom, his wife, her sister, and a few 
friends, sitting before the fire over the bottle of prime 
port and the walnuts, the cask of Scotch whisky he 
always kept for old acquaintances, the servant Mary, 
the Scotch terrier ‘Tip,’ the gig in its house, the mare 
Nanny looking round in her stable for her double 
feed at the sound of Tom’s foot. At Christmas time 
there invariably came to us such a bundle of ‘ Timeses,’ 
* Punches,’ and ‘Illustrated London Newses,’ all redo- 
lent of the season, and showing by the flourishing ‘ T. 
T.’ and ‘ All’s well,’ how our favourite cousin’s very soul 
rejoiced in Christmas, and became then almost poetical. 
Next there arrived a list of members of the ‘ Honour- 
able Company of Fishmongers,’ to which he had been 
elected, where the name of Thomas Tytler was marked 
with two crosses. Finally, we were all electrified by the 
sudden appearance of a circular, headed by the signifi- 
cant words, ‘Dutton and Tytler, Brushmakers,’ without 
further notice, showing that our Cousin Tom had be- 
come a partner in the firm. Old Mr Dutton was dead, 
upon which Tom’s experience, some money he had 
saved, and more he was to pay out of his income, 
sufficed to give him this position: he said it was owing 
to Mrs Tytler, and I believe to a certain extent he 
must have been right, since she was just the sort of 
woman to confirm and impel the inward steadiness of 
. —_ externally ‘fast,’ and dashing, and overflowing 

ith bonhomie. Cousin Tom, whose handsome stout- 
on ~t one time prophesied ominously of ‘blood to the 
head,’ left off porter, finished his A of port only on 
Sundays, took a new lease of his life, and went at it 
like a head of the firm. His senior partner in rank, Mr 
Dutton the son, was the very contrast of him; a young 
Englishman, cold, distant, but gentlemanly, and standing 
upon his position in life, with a young and pretty wife, 
who thought no more of the business, probably, than 
Mrs Tytler did of fashion: yet they all worked well to- 
ee ; and Travelling Tom of roadside celebrity, with 
manner and long head, was only ani- 
sale quand! the house in his capacity of Thorough- 
going Tytler. 

To my younger brother in commercial occupation 

our cousin was the model and idea, at a revering dis- 


tance, of success in life; even privately, on some little 
trait of his seeming to transpire involuntarily in her 
son, our mother would exclaim, ‘So like Thomas!’ 
London, too, with the youth, was the great field of luck 
as well as exertion: if its streets were not paved with 
gold, yet the old story of ‘ Whittington and his Cat’ 
was apparently being acted over again in our Cousin 
Tom. After a disagreement with his master, our young 
man in his first huff set off for that mighty battle-field 
of life in the cloud; and without having said a word to 
any one, presented himself before his cousin, who was 

ey taken rather back at having his own history 
imita' His being a relation and a Scotchman was 
the very bar against introduction into the house, and 
the partner would be sure to look coldly upon the thing. 
However, a domestic evening with the quiet partner of 
the firm of T. and T. gave a more feasible aspect to 
the case, the woman’s spirit bringing into consideration 
the circumstances of a youth immersed at once amidst 
the troubled sea of London. 

‘Now, Joe,’ said his Cousin Tom, ‘I’ll make you 
work: you mustn’t be nice ; you shall clean shoes and 
scrub the floors if you’re wanted to! and we'll put you 
into the warehouse.’ This was Cousin Tom’s way, of 
frightening people with the worst, that the better might 
seem agreeable; but his bark was always worse than 
his bite; and after dinner, when his cousin was left in 
the counting-house, he came down once or twice at first 
with something nice in his hand, which he made Joe 
take behind the door. My brother was one of the 
tall specimens of the north, a ‘ well-growed un,’ as his 
cousin phrased it; and it was his delight to show him 
off at home for his Scotch cousin, the smallest of his 
family, whose common tongue was Gaelic, and who had 
left his kilt in his own country. 

* Joe,’ he would say to hin, « you're a good-looking 
fellow now: there’s a tinman’s finer eth over the way 
with a hundred thousand pounds, and I’m sure she casts 
a sheep’s-eye at you! Couldn’t you make up to her, 
and astonish your mother yet—eh ?’ 

Then he would rub his hands,-and laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks, at the thought of Joe’s making 
such a quick step of it, and going home in his car- 


riage. 

Cousin Tom’s friends in the ward at length made 
him a common councilman; and he just peeped in at 
the counting-house door with his blue silk robes on, 
edged with fur, merely to see of course if all was right, 
the day he went to be presented to the Queen, and kiss 
her hand. At night he said chuckling to his wife and 
Joe, ‘What would my poor mother say if she saw me!’ 
—then the tears stood in his eyes. Again, it was his 
strict rule for Mrs Tytler to write every day when he 
was absent on an occasional journey, which one day 
when he was at Brighton she had apparently omitted 
to do. Cousin Tom took rail immediately, arrived at 
the street door at home; he let —" in, took off his 
boots, and crept cautiously up stairs. 

*Where’s Mrs Tytler, Mary?’ said he in a whisper 
to the servant. ‘Is she confined to her room ?’ 

The girl informed him that she was quite well; but 
on the discovery that the letter had not been posted in 
time, how he did blow up the unfortunate culprit! 
After which, ordering her not to mention his return, 
off he posted back to Brighton again. This was our 
cousin in his thoughtful or Tytler character, so curiously 
alternating with the common Tom-like one. 

Happiness and good-humour to the end rest at our 
Cousin Tom’s fireside, albeit adorned by no heirs, who 
would probably degenerate. With his quiet wife, her 
still quieter maiden sister, and a few friends, their circle 
is complete. If he should ever come to be lord mayor of 
London, and his wife lady mayoress, one might suggest 
a motto for them, at which Cousin Tom once laughed 
till his sides were sore ; namely, A. T. T. O. T. T., being 
their matrimonial initials linked possessively to those 
of their own commercial firm, and at the same time 
signifying, ‘ At the top of the tree.’ Then he would die 
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an alderman that has ‘ passed the chair ;’ but at any- 
rate, on his monument might appro; 'y be inscribed 
nothing more than his own fav epistolary form, 
All’s well.—T. 


A NEW ESCULENT. 


A mepiaTe effect of the fatal potato malady has been 
that of exciting inquiry and discussion on the subject 
of an accessory, or substitute for the now indispensable 
tuber. In some quarters prizes have been offered in 


furtherance of the object—in this country by the Society of 


of Arts, and on the continent by the Brussels Academy 
of Sciences. The bulletin of the latter institution for 
the present year contains an account of a new root 
communicated by one of the members, which we con- 
sider sufficiently important to deserve further publicity. 
The plant in question is a tuberous variety of the 
Tropaeoleae, known as Capucines in France, comprising 
twenty distinct species, among which the ornamental 
and pungent Indian cress is familiar to horticulturists. 
It grows spontaneously in Peru, and is largely cultivated 
as an article of food, under the name of Mayua, in the 
province of Popayan, at a height of 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level, as described by Humboldt in 1801. 

According to M. Morren, the writer of the paper 
under notice, the Tropaeolum tuberosum was first brought 
to Europe about twenty years ago. He began to cul- 
tivate it in 1838, with the view of introducing it into 
Belgium as an alimentary resource for the population. 
The root, however, met with but little attention until 
1845, since when it has been carefully tried by eminent 
horticulturists in different parts of the continent ; and 
the prizes offered by the Belgium government will 
doubtless have the effect of further extending and im- 
proving its culture. 

The mayua grows with sometimes as many as fifteen 
tubers to a root—these are the average size of our 
potatoes; and are round, kidney-formed, or peg-top 
shaped, according to kind. Their colour is bright yel- 
low, with rays of reddish-purple or scarlet diverging 
from the eyes, which are deeply set. A careful analysis 
of the root proves its organisation to be equal to that 
of the best alimentary tubers: a preponderance of 
cellular tissue, abundance of juices and rich fecula, but 
slight indications of woody tissue, and a protecting 
skin. Objections have been taken to the depth of the 
eyes, as presenting a difficulty in peeling: various sorts 
of potatoes, however, have them equally deep, and the 
obvious remedy is to peel after boiling. Further cul- 
tivation, too, may so improve the plant as to render it 
as smooth and eyeless as the round Dutch potato. 

With regard to the edible qualities of the mayua, 
M. Morren’s experience will perhaps be best given in 
his own words. After premising that the Peruvians 
and some of his compatriots had preceded him in the 
matter of tasting, he observes:—* When I rubbed the 
tubers exteriorly my olfactory organ became sensible of 
an agreeable aroma, delicate and tenderly perfumed. 
There was no earthy smell, as in the potato. . 

‘ When cut, a delicious odour exhales, mingled with 
a certain sub-acidity by no means repulsive; on the 
contrary, attractive to the palate. 

‘ Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, smooth, unctuous 
savour, which lasts but a short time, and is all at once 
succeeded by a piquant peppery taste, exciting the 
w ppears, an ves in mouth a pleasing 
perfume and agreeable coolness. 

* From this I was led to conclude that the tubers of 
the mayua should be eaten raw, cut in slices as salad, 
or with meat. I have never experienced any ill effects 
from eating it in this way, and my family relish it 
equally with myself. 

*I next had the tubers boiled; my cook remarked 


that they required more salt than our potatoes; but 
what most struck us was, that all the perfumed and 
iquant taste had entirely disappeared. A modification 
taken place, the study of which I recommend to the 
attention of chemists, for the root, when cooked, has 
exactly the smell of a Tonquin bean. I am quite un- 
acquainted with the element'which produces this agree- 
able odour in the cooked mayua. Nevertheless the 
boiled tuber is feculent, rich, unctuous, with the taste 
of a good blue potato, or that of the Cordilleras yellow ; 
that is to say, it approaches the flavour of hard yolk 


eggs. 

*I consider, therefore, that, under all the circum- 
stances, the mayua may become a culinary plant; the 
important point is to persevere and to vary the culti- 
vation on different soils and in various localities during 
several years. 

* This root is cultivated in the same way as the po- 
tato. It requires earthing up, and may be trained to 
stakes or a trellis, or let to run on the ground; I prefer 
the trellis, as the plant thereby becomes stronger and 
more luxuriant. It should be set in spring after the 
frosts; the tubers form late, and are ripe in October. 

‘It is easy to comprehend why the mayua, introduced 
into Europe only since 1828, has as yet neither enemy 
nor malady: di and blight most occur among old 
and over-diffused productions—a providential law, which 
the history of useful plants abundantly proves. The 
only foes whose attacks have to be feared in cultivating 
the capucines, are the larve of white butterflies + abangoe 
which commit such fearful ravages on cabbages and 
cruciferous plants; but means are known by which to 
my the insects from depositing their eggs upon the 

ves. Sparrows are frightened away by mannikins, 
and butterflies may be kept at a distance by egg-shells 
placed on slender sticks fastened in the ground, or on 
the ends of branches in the hedge round the plot to be 
preserved. This fact is proved by experience, and 
—> great part of the province of 


x. The mayua plants admit of multiplication, by di- 
vision of the tubers, into as many parts as there are 
eyes, and they may be further reproduced by budding 
the branches. The tuberous capuciue is as easy to pro- 
pagate as the potato.’ 

M. Morren proposes a popular name for this root, 
derived from the Portuguese Muastouche tubéreuse, or 
tuberous mastouche. Considered at first to be an 
annual, it is now known to be perennial, but in our 
latitudes the tubers require to be taken up to prevent 
their freezing. In 1845 M. Neumann of the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris paid some attention to the mayua; 
he, however, preserved it in vinegar as a pickle. 
Although easily prepared in this way, merely requiring 
to be soaked for a month or two in the acid, it is much 
more serviceable when boiled. 

Should the Tropaeolum tuberosum be found to answer 
all the expectations here formed of it, it will be interest- 
ing to observe whether the new esculent will meet with 
as many obstacles on its introduction as was the case 
with the potato and some other roots. The potato in 
many quarters was received with bitter denunciations : 
Voltaire called it ‘a trumpery work of nature;’ and 
one hundred years ago it was grown in gardens as a 
curiosity. Hitherto the mayua has followed what 
spears to be the general rule—garden culture before 

id whence the saying, that horticulture is 

of agriculture. The beet-root, first brought 
rong the shores of the Tagus, was cultivated in gardens 
for two centuries, on account of its elegant leaves and 
the rich red colour of its root. So with the carrot and 
sea-kale; the latter is still a curiosity on the continent. 
When the Emperor Charles V. returned from the con- 
quest of Tunis, he brought the rhubarb to Europe as 
a useful purgative. This plant also soon became a 
favourite in gardens and pleasure-grounds, from the 


size of its leaves, its rose-like centre, and sceptre-like 
flower. But when the agreeable taste of the stalks was 
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discovered, a new impulse was given to its cultivation; 
and at the present time hundreds of acres of rhubarb 
are grown in the nei of London as a most 
useful spring fruit. 


THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.* 


Tue American revolution was not a casualty brought 
about by misgovernment on one side, and genius and 
bravery on the other. It was an event which had been 
ripening in the womb of time since the days of the pil- 
grim fathers, and however delayed or accelerated by tem- 
porary circumstances, was as sure to happen as any of 
the regular ph of nature. England could not 
lose by the world’s gain; for England was the most im- 
portant part of the world. When America had waxed 
too great for a dependency, she burst the bonds of the 
mother country as nat y as a young bird chips its 
shell; and when the fracas of the action was over, that 

parens had the satisfaction to know that in losing 
a troublesome colony she had gained for mankind a 
mighty nation. The war was nog a war of races, but of a 
single people, speaking the same language, and brought 
up in the same feelings and the same knowledge. It 
was British valour which burned in American bosoms, and 
triumphed over British arms—simply because the fulness 
of time was come when it was impossible for political 
will to avert a natural necessity. 

All this is obvious now; but it was not so in its acted 
time. One party was loyalist, the other rebel; on one 
side was freedom, on the other tyranny; both England 
and the colony forgot that the colonists were English, 
and in branding one another with all sorts of epithets, it 
never occurred to the belligerents that they were slander- 
ing themselves. A new nationality had sprung up; 
realities were lost in names; and the axiom of Mirabeau 
received another illustration—that words are things. 

It was a fine idea to paint in a separate picture the 
part taken by women in this famous contest. Women 
can never receive from regular history the meed to which 
they are entitled, because they are not the actors but 
influencers of great deeds. They serve to adorn war, and 
humanise passion; and their place would appear to be in 
the romantic, with a sub-historical character. The author 
of these volumes has a vague idea of the kind running 
through her book; but her forte does not lie in the ro- 
mantic; and when she does yield to the necessity sug- 
gested by her taste, the effect is a little awkward. She 
sometimes begins a narrative, for instance, in the form 
of a novel (confounding the romantic with romance); but 
unable to sustain the flight, sinks presently down into 
the style of a register. But her attempt, notwithstand- 
ing, is meritorious, and not altogether unsuccessful; and 
although her work is not, as she supposes, ‘a useful 
contribution to American history,’ it is a storehouse of 
small materials to which the historian may resort with 

rofit. 
A few instances occur in these volumes of coarse and 
nasculine spirits enshrined in female bosoms ; but gene- 
rally speaking, the part taken by the women of the revo- 
lution satisfies the heart as much as it rouses the admi- 
ration. Generous, high-spirited, and devoted, they rarely 
forgot the true province of their sex. They gave up their 

roperty without a sigh, and went about from house to 
loos ing for the army; they embroidered colours, 
distributed arms and ammunition, and exhorted the men 
to use them like heroes. In some counties the young 
ladies pledged themselves not to receive the addresses of 
lovers who not given proofs of love of their country. 
Could female devotion go farther? Yes, farther. The 


renounced the use of tea; for this was the article, a tax 
on which was the apparent cause of an event already 


matured in the womb of fate. Young girls even used | di 


the sprightliness of their youth as a cloak for patriotism. 
On one occasion, when a boy had fallen under suspicion, 


* By Elizabeth F. Ellet. 2 vols. New York. 1843, 


who was in the habit of bringing letters to the ‘ rebels’ 
concealed on his person, a young lady entered into a game 
of romps with him in the market-place of the town; and 
covering his head with her apron, abstracted his de- 
spatches. When she got home with her prize, and it was 
found that the missives contained good news, this gay, 
high-spirited lassie, not knowing how otherwise to give 
vent to her joy without exciting the observation of the 
townspeople, put her head up the chimney, and gave a 
shout for the republic ! 

As an instance of the heroism of the women in their 
own province, we may mention the account of Mrs 
Draper:—* When the first call to arms sounded through- 
out the land, she exhorted her husband to lose no time 
in hastening to the scene of action; and with her own 
hands bound knapsack and blanket on the shoulders of 
her only son, a stripling of sixteen, bidding him depart 
and do his duty. To the intreaties of her daughter that 
her young brother might remain at home to be their 
protector, she answ that every arm able to aid the 
cause belonged to the country. “He is wanted, and 
must go. You and I, Kate, have also service to do. 
Food must be prepared for the hungry; for before to- 
morrow night hundreds, I hope thousands, will be on 
their way to join the continental forces. Some who have 
travelled far will need refreshment, and you and I, with 
Molly, must feed as many as we can.”’ For two days 
and a night she employed herself diligently in baking 
bread; and then erecting a long form on the roadside, she 
covered it with s of bread and cheese, placing pails 
of cider beside them. This entertainment, presided over 
by Mrs Draper herself, was free to all who passed by on 
their way to join the army, many of whom were exhausted 
for want of food; and when her own supplies were at an 
end, this fine-spirited matron begged from her neighbours. 
But something besides food was wanted by and by. After 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill there was a scarcity of ammu- 
nition, and Washington called upon the inhabitants to 
send into him every ounce of pewter or lead in their 
province. ‘This appeal could not be disregarded. It is 
difficult at this day to estimate the value of pewter as 
an ornamental as well as indispénsable convenience. The 
more precious metals had not then found their way to 
the tables of New Englanders; and throughout the 
country, services of pewter, scoured to the brightness of 
silver, covered the » even in the mansions of the 
wealthy. Few withheld their portion in that hour of 
the country’s need; and noble were the sacrifices made 
in presenting their willing offerings. Mrs Draper was 
rich in a large stock of pewter, which she valued as the 
ornament of her house. Much of it was precious to her 
as the gift of a departed mother. But the call reached 
her heart, and she delayed not obedience, thankful that 
she was able to contribute so ly to the requirements 
of her suffering country. Her husband, before joining 
the army, had purchased a mould for casting bullets, 
to supply himself and son with this article of warfare. 
Mrs was not satisfied with merely giving the 
material required when she could possibly do more; 
and her platters, pans, and dishes were soon in process of 
transformation into balls.’ Then came a new want. 
‘The supply of domestic cloth designed for her family 
was in a short time converted by her labour, assisted by 
that of her hter and maid, into coats for the soldiers; 
the sheets and blankets with which her presses were 
stored were fashioned into shirts; and even the flannel 
already made up for herself and daughter was altered 
into men’s habiliments.’ We give this as an example of 
the spirit of women in domestic matters, and the rather 
that such anecdotes form the original part of the book 
before us. We may add that a Mrs Pond, assisted only 


Y | by another female and a hired man, on a sudden emer- 


cy pam in a single hour a breakfast of milk and 
esty-pa ding for a hundred wearied and hungry sol- 
ers. 
A patriot of the name of Israel, falling under some- 
thing more than suspicion, was taken on a frigate 
as a spy, and a detachment of soldiers was sent to cap- 
ture and slaughter his cattle, then feeding in a meadow 
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within view of the ship. Mrs Israel was a young 
wife of nineteen, and about to become a mother, and is 
described as of a slight and girlish figure, and modest 
and retiring manners. On seeing the soldiers land, how- 
ever, and march towards the field, her resolution was 
taken; and accompanied by a boy of eight years of age, 
she set out at full speed to the rescue of the cattle. This 
she effected by driving them into the barn-yard, with the 
shot of the enemy falling thick about her. There they 
were safe, for the British forces were not in that quarter 
in a condition to invade the farmhouses. - 

One of the most interesting notices relates to the beau- 
tiful and light-spirited Mrs Greene, wife of the Quaker 

eral; but it affords little matter for extract. After 
fis death the widow wrote thus to his executor:—‘ I am 
a@ woman tomed to anything but the trifling 
business of a family; yet my exertions may effect some- 
thing. If they do not, and if I [sacrifice] my life in the 
cause of my children, I shall but do my duty, and follow 
the example of my illustrious husband” When Mrs 
Greene was even very old, her power of fascination is de- 
scribed as being irresistible, and the following anecdote 
is told of its effect in the person of a lady still living, 
who, when a girl, had determined not to like the old 
woman :—‘ One day she chanced to be on a visit at the 
late Colonel Ward’s, in New York, where she saw a lady 
—dressed completely in black, even to the head-dress, 
which was drawn close under the throat—who from her 
seat on the sofa was holding the whole company in breath- 
less attention to the lively anecdotes of the war, and the 
brilliant sketches of character, which she was drawing so 
skilfully, and in a tone so winning, that it was impos- 
sible not to listen to her. Still the young girl’s resolu- 
tion was not shaken. She might be compelled to admire, 
but the liking depended on herself; and she took a seat 
at the opposite side of the room. How long she remained 
there she was never able to tell; but her first conscious- 
ness was of being seated on a stool at the old lady’s feet, 
leaning upon her knee, and looking up in her face as con- 
fidingly as if she had been her own mother.’ 

The influence of manner is exhibited in repeated in- 
stances throughout the book. One lady, Mrs Gibbes, in 
the midst of scenes of ruffian violence, during the robbery 
of her house by the troops, commanded even their respect 
by her calm and lady-like deportment. In her presence 

1 was at least the show of decorum. ‘ Maintaining her 
place as mistress of her household, and presiding at her 
table, she treated her uninvited guests with a dignified 
courtesy that insured civility, while it prevented pre- 
sumptuous familiarity. The boldest and rudest among 
them bowed involuntarily to an influence which fear or 
force could not have secured.’ But this subordination 
of the slighter feminine feelings by the greater, appears 
more conspicuously in the heroism with which Mrs Motte 
consented to the destruction of her property. Her house 
interrupted the progress of an important siege; and the 
American commander hinted, with great embarrassment, 


to a lady to whom the patriotic cause owed much, that 


its destruction would in all probability insure the cap- 
ture of the enemy. ‘The smile with which the commu- 
nication was received gave instant relief to the embar- 
rassed officer. Mrs Motte not only assented, but declared 
that she was “ gratified with the opportunity of contri- 
buting to the good of her country, and should tiew the 
approaching scene with delight.” Shortly after, seei 
by accident the bow and arrows which had been p 

to carry combustible matter, she sent for Lee, and = 
senting him with a bow and its Be mae which 
been imported from India, reques' his substitution of 
them, as better adapted for the object than those pro- 
vided.’ The house was burned down before her eyes; the 
British garrison surrendered; and after the captors had 
taken possession, Mrs Motte signalised the occasion by 
presiding, with feminine grace, at a grand dinner of the 
officers. In one instance this self-abnegation is sublimed 
into the stoical heroism of a Roman matron in the palmy 
days of Rome, William Martin was killed at the siege 
of Augusta; and a British officer rode out of his way to 
gratify his hatred of the rebels, by conveying the intelli- 


gence abruptly to the bereaved mother. ‘You had a 
son,’ said he, ‘in the army at Augusta? I saw his brains 
blown out on the field of battle!” The American dame 
did not blench. Her countenance was calm, whatever 
strife may have been going on within; and looking 
steadily at the ruffian, she answered, ‘He could not 
have died in a nobler cause!’ 

It must be said, however, that instances of ruffianism of 
this kind were comparatively few for a period of civil 
war, The heroic act of the women were in most cases 
unpunished, and the author is amusingly unconscious of 
the generosity of the adverse party. At a time when the 
failure of ammunition began to be vexatiously felt in the 
American army, supplies of this grand necessary of war 
were secreted by the patriots in hollow trees, and other such 
places. The store given to Colonel Bratton was confided 
by him during an occasional absence to the care of his 
wife; but the circumstance in some way or other became 
known, and a detachment of the enemy was sent to secure 
it. Mrs Bratton was made aware of their near approach, 
and ‘immediately laid a train of powder from the depét 
to the spot where she stood, and when the detachment 
came in sight, set fire to the train, and blew it up. The 
explosion that greeted the ears of the foe informed them 
that the object of their expedition was frustrated. The 
officer in command, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
dared to perpetrate such an act, and threatened instant 
and severe vengeance upon the culprit. The intrepid 
woman to whom he owed his disappointment answered 
for herself. “ It was I who did it. Let the consequence 
be what it will, I glory in having prevented the mischief 
contemplated by the cruel enemies of my country.”’ 
The deed was committed with an impunity very common 
in that war in the case of ladies. 

Let us come now to some anecdotes of more stirring 
adventure. A quiet unobtrusive-looking house in Phila- 
delphia, inhabited by a Quaker pair of the name of Darrah, 
was chosen by the British officers as a place for private 
conference; and one evening of meeting the individual in 
command exhibited so much anxiety to get the famil 
early to bed, that the alarm of Lydia Darrah was excited. 
She could not rest that night. She heard in imagination 
sounds of feet from the midnight council; and at length 
getting up, she stole like a ow to the door of the 
room, and heard the reading of a paper containing the 

lan of an attack upon the American army at White 
arsh on the next day but one. Lydia crept back to 
bed, and a knocking at her door soon announced to her 


that the mysterious guests were departing. She shut up © 
the house, and collected her thoughts. Information must | 
be given to her countrymen of the impending destruction | 


—but by whom? To employ her husband would be to 
place him in imminent jeopardy; and Lydia determined 
to be herself the messenger. Barly in the morning, tak- 
ing an empty sack with her for the ostensible purpose of 
procuring flour for the family, she went to head-quarters, 
obtained General Howe’s written permission to pass the 
British lines, and then walking through the snow to 
Frankford, deposited her sack at the mill. She then 
ressed forwards towards the American outposts; but 
uckily falling in with an officer on the way, she delivered 
her fateful tidings. Lydia returned home with her 
sack of flour the same day, and the baffled British never 
— imagine to whom they owed this unfathomable 
treachery. 

The aaeuing is an anecdote of the wife of Colonel 
Thomas:—‘ Early in the war, Governor Ritledge sent a 
_— of arms and ammunition to the house of Colonel 

omas, to be in readiness for any emergency that might 
arise on the frontier, These munitions were under a 
guard of twenty-five men, and the house was pre to 
resist assault. Colonel Thomas received information that 
a large party of Tories, under the command of Colonel 
More of North Carolina, was advancing to attack him, 
He and his guard deemed it inexpedient to risk an en- 
counter with a force so much superior to their own, and 
they therefore retired, carrying off as much ammunition 
as possible. Josiah Culbertson, a son-in-law of Colonel 
Thomas, who was with the little garrison, would not go 
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with the others, but remained in the house. Besides him 
and a youth, the only inmates were women. The Tories 
advanced, and took up their station; but the treasure 
was not to be yielded to their demand. Their call for 
admittance was answered by an order to leave the pre- 
mises, and their fire was received without much injury 
by the logs of the house. The fire was quickly returned 
from the upper storey, and proved much more effectual 
than that of the assailants. The old-fashioned “ batten 
door,” strongly barricaded, resisted their efforts to demo- 
lish it. Meanwhile Culbertson continued to fire, the 
guns being loaded as fast as he discharged them, by the 
ready hands of Mrs Thomas and her daughters, aided by 
her son William; and this spirited resistance soon con- 
vinced the enemy that further effort was useless. Be- 
lieving that many men were concealed in the house, and 
apprehending a sally, their retreat was made as rapidly 
as their wounds would permit. After waiting a prudent 
time, and reconnoitering as well as she could from her 
position above, Mrs Thomas descended the stairs, and 
opened the doors. When her husband made his — 
ance, and knew how gallantly the plunderers had 
repulsed, his joy was only equalled by admiration of his 
wife’s heroism. The powder thus preserved constituted 
the principal supply for Sumter’s army in the battles at 
Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock, 

A still more daring exploit is related of two ladies of 
the name of Martin, wives of two brothers in Ninety-six 
District: —* One evening intelligence came to them that 
a@ courier, conveying important despatches to one of the 
upper stations, was to pass that night along the road, 
guarded by two British officers. They determined to 
waylay the me , and at the risk of their lives to obtain 
possession of the papers. For this purpose the two young 
women disguised themselves in their husbands’ clothes, 
and being well provided with arms, took their station at 
a point on the road which they knew the escort must 

It was already late, and they had not waited long 
oa the tramp of horses was heard in the distance. It 
may be imagined with what anxious expectation the 
heroines awaited the approach of the critical moment on 
which so much depended. The forest solitude around 
them, the silence of night, and the darkness, must have 
added to the terrors conjured up by busy fancy. Pre- 
sently the courier appeared, with his attendant guards. 
As they came close to the spot, the disguised women 
leapt from their covert in the bushes, presented their 
pistols at the officers, and demanded the instant sur- 
render of the party and their despatches. The men 
were completely taken by surprise, and in their alarm at 
the sudden attack, yielded a prompt submission. The 
seeming soldiers put them on their parole, and having 
taken possession of the papers, hastened home by a short 
cut through the woods.’ It happened curiously that the 
officers, returning on parole, claimed the ay ange! of 
these very ladies, and related their mishap to them, with- 
out having the slightest suspicion of the identity of their 
conquerors and entertainers. 

Perhaps, however, the crowning instance of female 
heroism is the following:—At the siege of Bryant’s sta- 
tiow near Lexington, a large body of Indians were known 
to the beleaguered garrison to be lying in ambush near 
the spring where they drew water. On the other side of 
the fort there was a party in full view, who, at a given 
time, were to open fire, and while the garrison were occu- 
pied in returning this, and perhaps making a sally, the 
ambuscade was to unmask themselves, and make an 
attack on the undefended quarter. Such being the plans 
of the enemy, how was the garrison to obtain water? If 
men went for it, the ambuscade would in all probability 
fire; and when they fled from an overpowering force, 
endeavour to enter the fort with the fugitives. If the 
women went for the water—as the women usually did—was 
there not a chance that the Indians would suppose their 
ambuscade to be undiscovered, and allow them to return 
unharmed? On this chance the women went. ‘A few of the 
boldest declared their readiness to brave the danger, and 
the younger and more timid rallying in the rear of these 


in a body to the spring, 


within point blank shot of more than five hundred Indian 
warriors! Some of the girls could not help betrayi 
symptoms of terror; but the married women, in gen 
moved with a steadiness and composure that completely 
deceived the Indians. Not a shot was fired. The party 
were permitted to fill their buckets, one after another, 
without interruption; and although their steps became 

uicker and quicker on their return, and when near the 
ort degenerated into a rather unmilitary celerity, with 
some little crowding in passing the gate, yet not more 
than one-fifth of the water was spilled, and the eyes of 
the youngest had not dilated to more than double their 
ordinary size.’* 

If we had room, we should enter into some details of a 
curious story related by our author of a young woman 
named Deborah Samson, who assumed e attire, and 
enlisted in the army, from considerations of the purest 
patriotism. She lived blamelessly, fought lantly, 
gained unconsciously the affections of a young lady, and 
finally, on the discovery of her strange secret, received 
her discharge from the hands of Washington himself 
with a fatherly tenderness and delicacy. 

We conclude with a notice of the American fortunes of 
Flora Macdonald, who in 1775 removed with her husband 
from the Scottish Highlands to North Carolina. ‘ It was 
a stormy period, and those who came to seek peace and 
security found disturbance and civil war. The colonial 
governor summoned the Highland emigrants to support 
the royal cause; General Donald M‘Donald, a kinsman of 
Flora’s, who was the most influential among them, erected 
his standard at Cross Creek, and on the lst of February 
1776, sent forth his proclamation, calling on all his true 
and loyal countrymen to joinhim. Flora herself espoused 
the cause of the English monarch with the same spirit 
and enthusiasm she had shown thirty years before in the 
cause of the Prince she saved. e accompanied her 
husband when he went to join the army, and tradition 
even says she was seen among the soldiers, animati 
their courage when on the eve of their march. Thoug! 
this may be an exaggeration, there is no doubt that her 
influence went far to inspire her’assembled clansmen and 
neighbours with a zeal kindred to her own. The cele- 
brated battle of Moore’s Creek proved another Culloden 
to the brave but unfortunate Highlanders. The unhappy 
General M‘Donald, who had been prevented by illness 
from commanding his troops in the encounter, was found, 
when the engagement was over, sitting alone on a stum 
near his tent; and as the victorious American officers we | 
vanced towards him, he waved in the air the parchment 
scroll of his commission, and surrendered it into their 
hands. Captain M‘Donald, the husband of Flora, was 
among the prisoners of that day, and was sent to Hali- 
fax : while Flora found herself once more in the condition 
of a fugitive and an outlaw. 

* The M‘Donalds, with other Highlanders, suffered 
much from the plunderings and confiscations to which 
the royalists were exposed. It is said that Flora’s house 
was pillaged and her plantation ravaged. Allen, after 
his release, finding his prospects thus unpropitious, deter- 
mined to return with his family to his native land; and 
they embarked ina sloop of war.’ The rest of her history 
is sufficiently well known. We here close a book, from 
which, although it does not take a high rank as a literary 
production, we have received both amusement and infor- 
mation. 


CAUSES OF DISEASE. 


Before a disease can be produced, it.is necessary to have— 
first, an exciting cause, such as exposure, miasm, or conta- 
gion; and second, a body in an apt or predisposed state to 
receive the impression of the exciting cause, and this apt- 
ness may be produced, among other predisposing causes, 
by bad and low living, or too high living. But of the two 

ified predisposing causes, it has been found that poor 
iiving induces a condition of body much more favourable 
to receive the poison of malaria and contagion than the 


%* M‘Clung’s Sketches of Western Adventure, 
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opposite state; nay, to such an extent does it do so, as in 
a to swamp the exciting causes, and give rise to 
the idea that poverty and wretchedness alone will induce 
endemic fever. I cannot think so, or else we would often 
in cases of shipwreck and long voyages have those exposed 
to such a fate, when extreme want has been for a length 
of time pressing on them, and death in the ay of star- 
vation staring them in the face. I say in such cases, if 
y alone could create fever, then we ought to have it 
veloped to a frightful extent ; but such is not the case. 
No, instead of going the full length of Dr Alison’s views, I 
would stop short with this conviction, that poverty and 
wretchedness predispose the body to receive the impres- 
sion of the pa wor taint of con and miasm.—Journal 
of the Indian Archipelago, 


THE CLAN MUNRO. 


A dent in Edinburgh sends us the yon | 
notice :—‘ The clan Munro is of Irish origin. In the elevent 
century Donald, son of Oran, Prince of Fermanagh, came 
to Scotland, and for services rendered in driving the Danes, 
with great slaughter, out of the province of Moray, the 
king invested him with the barony of Easter Dingwall— 
from the Peffrey to the Water of Alness. Having been 
born on the banks of “the Roe,” in the county of Derry, he 
was styled the “Man of Roe,” subsequently changed to 
Man-de-ro—Monro, or Munro; and the district bears his 
name to this day—namely, Ferrindonnuil, or Donald’s Land. 
With the late chief and baronet, Sir Hugh, terminated 
the male line of Colonel Robert of Obsdale, afterwards Sir 
Robert Munro of Fowlis, the family honours having de- 
scended to the present baronet, Sir Charles, as the lineal 
male descendant of Sir Robert’s brother, Lieut.-General 
Sir George Munro, K.B., who married the Hon. Christian 
Hamilton, eldest daughter to the first Viscount Boyne. 
Sir entered the Swedish service, and commanded 
a division of Gustavus Adolphus’s army at the battle of 
Lutzen. On the breaking out of the civil war he returned 
to England, and served in the royal army; was second in 
command of the royal army in Ireland, under the Marquis 
of Ormond in 1649; commanded a division of the Scottish 
army under General Leslie; joined Charles II. in Holland 
after the battle of Worcester; and, on the Restoration, 
was made commander-in-chief in Scotland for his eminent 
services to the on Sir George died at his seat of 
Culrain in Ross-shire.’ Jourier. 


Inverness 


SPEAKING-TRUMPET. 


At the meeting of the British Association, Mr Whishaw 
exhibited the Telakouphanon, or speaking-trumpet; and 
in doing so, said that speaking tubes of gutta percha were 

uite new, as were also the means of calling attention by 
them of the person at a distance, which was accomplished 
by the insertion of a whistle, which, being blown, sounded 
at the other end quite shrilly. Attention having been thus 
obtained, you remove the whistle, and by simply whisper- 
ing, the voice would be conveyed quite audibly for at least 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile, and a conversation 
kept up. It must be obvious how useful these telegraphs 
must become in large manufactories; and indeed in private 
houses they might quite supersede the use of bells, as they 
were so very cheap, and by ch pipes could be conveyed 
to different rooms; and indeed, if there were no electric tele- 
graphs, they might, by a person being stationed at the end 
of each tube of three-quarters of a mile or a mile, be made 
most speedily to convey intelligence to any distance. In 
private houses the whistle need not be used, but a more 
musical sound be produced. He then amused the auditors 
by causing the end of the tube, which was of the length 
of one hundred feet, to be inserted into the mouthpiece 
of a flute held in a person’s hand, regulated the notes, and 
pate his own mouth to the other end of the tube, ‘God 
save the Queen’ was played at a distance of one hundred 
feet from the person giving the flute breath. Turning to 
the bishop of St David's, he said that in the event of a 
clergyman having three livings, he might, by the aid of 
three of these tubes, preach the same sermon in three dif- 
— at time. Mr Whishaw also exhi- 

ited the gutta percha submarine or telegraph, which 
consisted of a tube perforated ve phe of small tubes, 
for the wires; and which, for the 
purpose of preventing its being acted u by sea-water 
or or Mago was banded of braided rou by a small 
rope, its being perfectly would render it quite 
impervious to the atmosph Nowe 


FAIRIES’ SUMMER EVENING SONG. 


Hark! ’tis little children’s voices singing at their play. 
Hark ! the village bells are ringing, far, far away. 

Hark ! the bee is homewards coming from the heather hill: 
Ever circling, ever humming, humming, humming still. 


In the shady coppice Mother Linnet sings, 

And shows her little darlings how to spread their pretty wings: 
Grasshoppers are chirping one, two, three, and four: 

Busy ants are listening at their little door. 


Cunning Master Spider weaves his shining snare— 

A silly little fly is caught already, I declare! 

Lady-bird looks down with pity from her hanging leaf, 
Where the glistening dew-drops are weeping sore for gricf. 


What a long, long chain of daisies little Bess has made, 
Where the merry lambs are running races in the shade ! 
Bring buttercups, and blue-bells, and every floweret fair, 
And weave a blooming garland to deck her pretty hair. 


[From Songs for Children by a Lady: Wood and Co., Edinburgh. 
A very small brochure, containing some very pleasing sorigs for 
families, Infant Schools, &c.; music and verses being alike ori- 
ginal.) 


SAGACITY OF A PYRENEAN DOG. 


Opposite to our hotel was a dog of singular sognie, 
a great favourite with the neighbourhood, , I might 


add, with my son, who took pains to ascertain all that 
could be learned of his race breeding. It was a white 
wolf-dog of the Pyrenees, soft, silken -haired, scentless, 
spotless; invaluable as a guard, and evincing, not only the 
utmost powers of instinct, but, as the owners aflirmed, of 
judgment and reason!—wn chien de discernement. This 
clever animal, named by the familiar English abbreviation 
‘ Miss,’ used to lie at the booking-office door of the Messa- 
geries Royales, Rue de Bec, noticing, with one eye open, 
everybody and all things. She knew why lu was 
placed here or there, and whether certain descriptions of 
goods were intended for this or that conveyance. She 
would not permit crowding at the counter; she could dis- 
cern whether the book-keeper was being annoyed by too 
many applicants for places at once; she barked off all those 
who seemed to be de trop; and when special care was mani- 
fested by any of the porters in arranging a party’s personal 
effects at the moment of departure, she would sit on the 
property till the owner began to ask for it. She was almost 
two sizes smaller than our common Newfoundland dog, 
and would have realised a high price in England. She 
was five years old, and malgré her ultraism in discipline, 
was a perfectly good-natured creature; and however loudly 
she might bark, however fiercely she might look, she was 
considered by all who understood her good qualities as a 
dog who did everything for the best, and did it well too. 
We subsequently fell in with a similar dog, three years 
younger, on our way from Abbeville to Boulogne, home- — 
duced in England.—7he Parson, Pen, and Pencil. 


CHARITY. 

It is an old saying, ‘that charity begins at home ;’ but 
this is no reason that it should not go abroad: a man 
should live with the world as a citizen of the world; he 
may have a preference for the particular quarter or square, 
or even alley, in which he lives, but he should have a 
generous feeling for the welfare of the whole.—Cumberland. 
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